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Timken is the largest producer of 
Electric Steel in the world — for 
132,000 Bearings daily! In the 
great Timken Steel Mill one of 
the mostinteresting sights is the 
“Stranding.’”’ Strands of steel 
are fed onto a long steel table— 
the loose end is ‘‘looped’”’ around, 
and fed back for the next rolling 
or reducing operation. 





EARINGS are put where the motion 
comes—where finest steel is needed. 







Only Timken Bearings provide supremely 
tough, smooth-rolling Timken-made steel, 
to keep the chassis “‘like new.” 







“Timken-equipped” means excellence 
both in materials and in design. 







90.5% of all American motor vehicle man- 
ufacturers build in this extra worth, and 
broad, consistent Timken advertising 
enables you to capitalize it. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
: © 
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A Logical Slant on 
Motor Car Selling 


Unless they have good bodies—and good fittings 
in those bodies—motor cars no longer find a 
ready market. 


Records of sales the past six months have 
hammered home that fact. 


Car buyers have had enough of makeshift bodies 
and body hardware fittings that scarcely outlast 
the 90-day service guarantee. They want lasting 
value. They are buying where they get it. 


Car manufacturers whose cars lead the field 
have long been alive to the increasing demand 
for dependable bodies and body fittings. In 

keeping with other refinements they consistently 
equip with the latest advancements in Ternstedt 
hardware equipment. 


Other builders are rapidly realizing the logic of 
following the lead of the leaders. 


¥ TERNSTEDT 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Body Hardware 


DIVISION OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION 








Ternstedt has never 
built cheap hardware 
for cheap bodies 
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Automotive View is Winning 
in Regulation Fight 


Recent bus and truck legislation developments favorable to 


industry’s program. 


Regulatory measures still to 


be pushed. I.C.C. investigation useful. 


By John C. Gourlie 


mittees have swept into the discard the Cummins 

bill, which sought to regulate interstate common 

carrier truck and bus operation, the question of 
national legislation is still very much alive and it ap- 
pears certain that within a year the industry will again 
have to consider some plan or other of interstate regu- 
lation. 

Finding itself constantly confronted with cases in- 
volving truck and bus operation by, or in competition 
with, the railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation into the whole competitive 
structure of motor and rail transportation. The legis- 
lation under which the commission is operating does not 
clearly provide for the problems occasioned by motor 
competition and the regulating body, to all appearances, 
is seeking the information on which to base an appeal 
for national regulation of motor carriers in interstate 
operation. 

The truck industry is, of course, vitally interested in 
what form of regulation the commission will recommend. 
Fair regulation might well encourage the growth of 
truck and bus operation and 
bad regulation certainly would 


A rites the Senate and House commerce com- 


and all three points apparently registered with the Sen- 
ate committee which held hearings last March. If the 
committee had been willing to stand with the reaction- 
ary railroads which still attempt to crush truck and bus 
operation instead of adapting it peaceably to their own 
ends, the bill would have been reported and the fight 
would have been on in earnest. The Reed-Bacharach 
bill, similar in purpose, though not in scope to the Cum- 
mins bill, likewise died in committee. 

In view of the rejection of these bills, the prospect 
that future proposals of legislation will be more favor- 
able to the industry approaches the realm of certainty. 

Hardly less gratifying was the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, in a case involving a California law, that the states 
cannot oblige private contract carriers to assume the 
status of common carriers. Under the law contract car- 
riers have been obliged to take out permits or fran- 
chises which have required the assumption of obligations 
as common carriers. This, it was held, involved the sur- 
render of the rights of private contract guaranteed by 
the constitution. 

If the states cannot thus regulate contract carriers 
in intrastate commerce, the 
nation cannot do the same for 








obstruct it. But one fact 
Stands out at the moment— 
developments of the last 
month in Congress and the 
Supreme Court have been uni- 
formly favorable to the in- 
dustry and render extremely 
unlikely the serious consider- 
ation of any such restrictive 
legislation as was proposed in 
the Cummins Bill. 

This bill was effectively rid- 
dled by its opponents, who 
brought against it about all 
the charges to which legisla- 
tion is ever subjected. They 
said it was unconstitutional, 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

is about to make a sweeping investiga- 
tion of the whole competitive structure of 
motor and rail transportation. 


Legislation seeking to regulate interstate 
bus and truck traffic already has been 
proposed. More such proposals are cer- 
tain with the next year.’ Such legislation, 
if passed, might have a far-reaching effect 
on future truck and bus development. 


This article tells briefly and clearly what 
the situation is at present and indicates the 
lines along which the fight about truck and 
bus regulation is likely to go in the future. 


interstate carriers. As at least 
85 per cent of all trucks are 
private or contract carriers, 
they are automatically ex- 
cluded from restrictive regu- 
lation. 

Fortunately, too, the I.C.C. 
hearings to be held as part of 
the investigation ordered by 
the commission will not begin 
for a month, and the motor 
industry and the carriers are 
made respondents, which will 
permit them to introduce testi- 
mony on their behalf. The 
intervening period will afford 
opportunity for the gathering 





inequitable and impracticable. - 


of much needed information 
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about the extent and char- 





acter of common carrier oper- 


ation of trucks and buses, and _ regulation might well en- 

courage the growth of truck and 
bus operation and bad regulation cer- 
tainly would obstruct it. 

“But one fact stands out at the 
moment — developments of the last 
month in Congress and the Supreme 
Court have been uniformly favorable 
to the automotive industry and render 
extremely unlikely the serious con- 
sideration of such restrictive legisla- state regulation would be 
tion as was proposed in the Cummins 


for preparing an effective pre- 
sentation. 

Insufficient information has 
proved one of the obstacles to 
satisfactory regulation, as the 
Senate committee quickly dis- 
covered. The lack of exact 
data on many important points 
is keenly felt not only by reg- 
ulating and legislative bodies, 
but by the industry itself. 
During the hearings on the 
Cummins Bill when figures 
were given they varied so bill.” 
widely that they were shown 
to be palpable guesses. For 


in connection with rail or rail]- 
and-water line; in what pri- 
mary accounts are revenues 
and expenses of the operations 
included; have the operations 
been profitable or unprofit- 
able; general results of opera- 
tion; nature and extent and 
effect of competition on traf- 
fic and revenues of reporting 
carrier, and the relative profit 
or loss to railroads as a result 
of parallel competition. 

Just how important inter- 


from the standpoint of the 
operators is a somewhat con- 
fused issue. The statement 
is occasionally made that 








instance, the estimates of the 
number of buses in interstate commerce varied from 500 
to many thousand. Some of the points on which accurate 
information would be helpful are: 


1. The proportion of trucks and buses in inter- 
state commerce. 

2. The relation between rail rates and truck and 
bus rates. 

3. The losses suffered by the railroads from motor 
common carrier competition. 

4. The proportion of motor carriers actually oper- 
ating as common carriers and therefore subject 
to regulation. 


Three Major Questions 


With this information in hand, together with other 
data more readily available, it may be possible to answer 
some of the big questions in commercial transportation 
on which the development of the truck and bus industry 
depends. Outstanding among these are: 

1. Should the railroads abandon their unprofit- 
able short-haul business in favor of motor trans- 
portation? 

2. Is regulation of either trucks or buses or both 
in interstate commerce desirable, and if so, 
what form should it take? 

3. To what extent, if any, are railroads entitled 
to protection from motor competition? 


That these are the questions agitating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is apparent from the plan just 
announced for the hearings which will be held in thir- 
teen cities beginning July 27 in Chicago and ending 
Sept. 29 in Washington, D. C. 

Questionnaires are to be submitted immediately to 
rail carriers. These are to be sworn to, and coupled 
with oral testimony should result in a mass of data of 
great value to everyone concerned. The participation 
of the motor interests is purely voluntary, though most 
desirable from every viewpoint. An idea of the scope 
of the investigation is given by the list of questions to 
be asked of respondents, which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Number of trucks and buses owned; number owned 
by subsidiary ; owned by others, terminals in which serv- 
ice is operated; whether inter or intrastate; points be- 
tween which lines operate and distance; name, address 
and how controlled; name and address of operator, 
indicating whether common carriers, contract carriers 
or other private carrier service; method of publishing 
rates, fares or charges; schedules of tariffs; explaining 
in full arrangements concerning through transportation 


interstate operations are a 
virtually insignificant part of total operations. A ma- 
jority of states regulate operations within their borders, 
so what is the objection to regulation of the few ve- 
hicles that cross the borders? 


But there is ground for the belief that the extent of 
interstate operations has been greatly underrated, and 
that in most states nearly all the trucks will occasion- 
ally, if not regularly, cross the lines on business. A 
study made in Connecticut in the year September, 1922, 
to September, 1923, is of some value in this connection, 
showing that of the 3,450,000 tons of freight transported 
on the state highway system 950,000 tons were carried 
interstate, or 27.5 per cent of the total. When the ir- 
regularity of routes and services of the vast majority 
of trucks is considered, it is apparent that few if any 
failed to participate in the interstate movement. 


Other studies made in Pennsylvania and Ohio last 
year show that at points within 10 miles of the border 
a substantial proportion of loaded trucks are from other 
states, the average being 29.7 for Ohio and 37.0 per cent 
for Pennsylvania. At interior points, as might be ex- 
pected, the proportion falls to 4.5 per cent in Ohio and 
1.8 int Pennsylvania. This emphasizes the short-haul 
characteristic of most commercial vehicle operations, 
but it also brings out the heavy interstate movement 
near the state lines. 


Large Cities Near State Lines 


As it happens, a majority of the leading cities of the 
country, where truck movement is heaviest, are close 
to state borders, which means that nearly all the trucks 
are at some time or other operating interstate. Cities 
within 30 miles of state lines include Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Chicago, New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, St. Louis, Memphis, Omaha and 
Portland, Ore. 


There are no figures whatever to give any indication 
of the extent to which bus operations are interstate. If 
any were available they would have to be very much 
up-to-date to be of any value, since interstate bus lines 
have been growing at a mushroom rate in the last SIx 
or eight months, as a result of the Buck and Bush deci- 
sions in the Supreme Court, which denied the right of 
the states to regulate interstate motor vehicle operations 
beyond the enforcement of license provisions and other 
purely police functions. 


But enough is known about both classes of operation 
to make it clear that national regulation would affect 
a large proportion of trucks and buses and that there- 
fore the character of the regulation ought to be of 4 
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constructive nature if the industry is not to receive a 
set-back from which it might take years to recover. 

On the whole, the intrastate regulation has not been 
burdensome. As of Jan. 1, 1926, 27 states required com- 
mon carrier truck and bus operators to obtain certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity—Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and Wy- 
oming. 

Seven states required certificates only of bus oper- 
ators—Connecticut, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York and Rhode Island. Two 
states, Alabama and New Jersey, required certificates 
for motor bus operators when the route paralleled a 
street-car line. The other states did not require any 
certificates. 


Operations Not Unduly Restricted 


The evidence on the whole is that the states requiring 
certificates have not unduly restricted operations. In some 
states, of which Indiana is a notable example, the com- 
missions have been so liberal in the granting of certifi- 
cates that competing bus lines have been thrown into 
bankruptcy by the score. Furthermore, the interest of 
the railroads is not clearly expressed in most of the 
state laws under which the utilities commissions oper- 
ate, and they, therefore, have no right to deny certifi- 
cates on the ground that the business of the steam or 
electric lines might be injured. This, of course, was 
one of the points on which opposition to the Cummins 
bill was concentrated. 


Not less significant is that the fact that regulation 
in the states has been confined almost entirely to the 
granting of certificates. To a distinctly minor extent 
bus rates have been controlled, but virtually without ex- 
ception truck regulation beyond the granting of certifi- 
cates has not been exercised, and for all practical pur- 
poses trucks might be said to have a perfectly free and 
unrestricted field. This freedom certainly would have 
been invaded by the Cummins bill. 


There is urgent need for the separate consideration 
of trucks and buses in connection with any plans for 
regulations. Motor truck operation is so much a matter 
of special service and varies so widely with any partic- 
ular carrier from day to day that any attempt at regu- 
lation would be likely to prove impracticable or unduly 
restrictive. This appears to have been recognized by 
the states but it was ignored in the Cummins bill. 


Attempts to segregate common carrier from private 
trucking, which are now apparently definitely required 
of any legislation in view of the Supreme Court decision 
in the California case previously referred to are likely 
to fall down before the con- 
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and liberal in practically all of its provisions. 

On the question of rail vs. motor rates the I.C.C. in- 
quiry ought to develop invaluable data. But the main 
factors are already fairly well known. Bus rates vary 
with local conditions, and especially as to competition 
between the carriers, ranging from as low as two cents 
per passenger mile in Indiana to an average of about 
4 cents in Connecticut. Generally speaking, it is be- 
lieved, bus rates will be shown to be under the 3.6 cents 
per passenger mile uniformly charged by the railroads 
on local one-trip passages. 


Rail and Truck Costs 


Truck rates on a point to point basis are almost in- 
variably higher than rail rates. But when the costs 
of trucking to the rail terminal and to the point of de- 
livery are added to the rail rates, the rail rates usually 
are higher than those of the trucks on hauls under 
sixty miles. 


Presumably the motor industry and the operators will 
not neglect to bring out the special service rendered by 
trucks and buses. On a large number of operations it 
is not at all a question of rates. The data at hand tend 
to show that shippers and passengers are willing to pay 
more for motor service because it is more convenient, 
quicker or otherwise desirable. 


On a strict definition of public service and necessity, 
therefore, it is extremely unlikely that truck and bus 
operations would be restricted more than was good for 
the industry. Only if the special interest of the railroad 
is recognized will motor carriers be likely to suffer. 

The inquiry may throw some light on the extent to 
which railroads have lost business to various classes of 
motor competition, but this is a fairly hard condition 
to determine. I.C.C. figures show that passengers car- 
ried by the railroads fell from a peak of 1,234,862,048 
in 1920 to 932,678,462 in 1924, while passenger miles fell 
from 46,848,667,987 in 1920 to approximately 36,000,000,- 
000 in 1924. The drop has been in local short-haul traf- 
fic rather than in commuter traffic or long distance serv- 
ices. It is, from all indications, ddubtful whether any 
but a small proportion of this decline can be atributed to 
motor buses; the private passenger car has taken most 
of the business. 

Nevertheless it will doubtless be shown that the lead- 
ing railroads have from 20 to 70 per cent of their mile- 
age paralleled by bus lines and the commission will give 
due consideration to this source of competition. 

Freight traffic losses through truck operation are 
rather easier to determine and there is no doubt what- 
ever that the railroad losses from this competition on 
short-haul business are heavy. 

A comparison of freight operations between points in 
Connecticut and New York City in the months of Jan- 
uary and August, 1923, are shown at the top of the next 

page. 





fusing facts of truck oe 


= t will be noted that as far 





tion, which is private one day 
and on the borderline of the 
common carrier status the 
next. For this reason it is 
difficult to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of the California rul- 
Ing. There are very few 
strictly private carriers, and 
there are very few that are 
strictly common carriers. This 
again demonstrates the dif- 
ficulty of drafting a regulat- 


“"TSHE truck and bus industry has 
every right to insist on freedom 
of opportunity for operators, whether 
private or railroad, of motor carriers. 
“This freedom should be limited 
only by the public convenience and tion, the percentages would 
necessity, which means restricting the 
cut-throat competition that involves 
insecurity of service.” 


back as 1923 the motor truck 
had almost wiped out the rail- 
road’s less than carload busi- 
ness on the 17-mile haul from 
New Haven to Bridgeport. 
Doubtless today, with the 
growth of motor transporta- 


be even more striking. The 
conclusions drawn by Thomas 
H. MacDonald, chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, De- 





ory law that is not very broad 
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Comparison of Tonnage Handled by Trucks and 
Railroads from Connecticut to New York 


(January and August, 1923) 


Motor Rail less Rail, 

truck than carloads 
4 carloads 

= Per Per Per 
Terminal points = Tons cent Tons cent Tons cent 
f of of 
total total total 
Bridgeport-New York City 56 6,570 54.0 604 5.0 4,991 41.0 
New Haven-New York City 72 3,039 21.9 928 6.7 9,886 71.4 
Hartford-New York City .. 109 1,722 23.5 1,347 17.9 4,426 58.6 
Springfield-New York City 134 1,060 15.6 2,305 33.9 3,430 50.5 
New Haven-Bridgeport . 17 6,756 75.2 81 9 2,149 23.9 








his testimony before the Senate commerce committee 
last March, are summarized as follows: 


1. For distances over 60 miles, motor-truck ton- 
nage is a small part of total tonnage, and com- 
mercial tariff hauling in motor trucks becomes 
almost insignificant when compared with total 
tonnage. 


2. When compared with rail less-than-carload 
freight alone the motor truck is important as a 
carrier for longer hauls, but only a small part 
of the motor-truck tonnage is carried by com- 
mercial tariff haulers. 


3. Motor-truck tonnage is largely limited to the 
transportation of foodstuffs, perishables, and 
other preferential commodities—commodities 
in the transportation of which rapid service is 
important. 


4. The relative insignificance of motor-truck 
freight for distances of over 50 to 60 miles in- 
dicates that in general such transportation will 
be intrastate rather than interstate except in 
regions near State lines. 


There is no question but that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is facing a situation of major significance 
as a result of the growth in motor competition with the 
railroads. 


It is confronted, for example with frequent demands 
from railroads for permission to abandon branch lines 
in toto, track and all, in favor of truck and bus services 
operated by the railroads. On the face of it this would 
seem a reasonable way out of the dilemma of the rail 
carriers, but even on the smallest branch lines, serving 
the least populated and least industrial districts, there 
usually is some small industry or other that has to have 
rail transportation or perish. It deals, in other words, 
with raw materials or finished products which cannot be 
transported by truck, or only at prohibitive costs, in- 
volving a truck relay from some distant terminal point 
if the branch is abandoned. 


Is the commission properly regarding the interest of 
the public when it permits an industry, however small, 
to be eliminated? This is just one of the knotty prob- 
lems that have to be decided some way or another. 

The commission cannot prevent railroads going in for 
motor transportation, but it can veto proposals for track 
abandonment, and it cannot permit railroads to quote 
through rates on combination motor and rail hauls. This 
is a serious obstacle for the railroads in their efforts 
to install motor subsidiary operations. 

Then again there are small railroads in sparsely set- 
tled sections that are being completely throttled, or say 
they are, by motor competition. Their traffic is almost 
entirely of the kind that can better be handled by trucks 
and buses. The commission is entrusted with the task 
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of seeing that the railroads earn a proper return on their 
investment. Should it then have the power to restrict 
motor competition so that the roads can make money? 
Here again is a possible basis for a plea for regulatory 
powers. 


' Viewing these questions broadly, however, the truck 
and bus industry has every right to insist on freedom 
of opportunity for operators, whether private or rail- 
road, of motor carriers. This freedom should be limited 
only by the public convenience and necessity, which 
means restricting the cut-throat competition that in- 
volves insecurity of service. 


The public convenience and necessity is not served by 
artificially supporting a means of transportation that has 
proved uneconomic in the light of new development of 
facilities, and if a few isolated industries are tempo- 
rarily harmed, in the wider sense the public is benefited. 
Railroad long-haul and commuter traffic has not suffered 
noticeably from motor competition—it has, in fact, 
gained—in the period of the rise of motor services—and 
these profitable services now appear to be the proper 
economic function of the rail carriers. 


The theory back of the rate-making powers granted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is that the profit- 
able long-haul business should support the unprofitable 
short-haul traffic. This is at best a makeshift and of 
doubtful equity so far as the long-distance shippers are 
concerned. Motor operations to replace unprofitable 
lines will in most instances bring all services of the rail- 
roads to a profitable basis and may even eventually bring 
about a lowering of the general rate structure. The 
shipper’s interest 'is clearly expressed in this view of the 
situation, and it is the point that the truck and bus in- 
dustry should stress most firmly. 





France Leads in Tire Exports 


LTHOUGH the United States exported more auto- 
mobile casings during 1925 than ever before, France 
exported about 100,000 more during the same period. 
The proportion of this country’s exports of total produc- 
tion was only 3 per cent, however, while France exported 
43.51 per cent of her production. 


Total exports from all the countries which produce 
automobile tires were 6,787,000 for 1925 and total pro- 
duction of these countries was 72,175,000, so that exports 
constituted about 9.5 per cent of production for all the 
countries. Nearly 82 per cent or 59,000,000 casings were 
produced in the United States, while exports from this 
country made up 26.1 per cent of total casings exported 
from all countries. 


These are a few of the high lights of the information 
concerning the export tire business contained in the 1926 
Rubber Goods Exporters Manual compiled and published 
by the Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange, Department of Commerce, for the use of 
American exporters of rubber goods. 


A great deal of valuable information is contained in 
the book to provide exporters with data concerning the 
possibilities of various foreign markets. In all, 110 
different territories are discussed separately and the in- 
formation presented concerning each one _ includes, 
generally: Automotive registration; imports of tires; 
U. S. exports of tires into the country; customs duties 
and general information. 


The territories dealt with range from Abyssinia to 
Zanzibar and include practically every place where auto- 
mobiles are in use at all or where there is any possibility 
of developing a market for rubber goods. 
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al minded student of automobile cases we find the same cause— returned to England from the 
development has_ recognized automobiles with predatory Continent by airplane on that 
ie that constantly thickening traf- drivers. In hundreds of cases date. _ This was H.R.H.’s first 
aa we conditions would sooner or we have found girls either on air trip since the war and is 
hed later compel all manufacturers the way to school or on the way heralded as evidence that the 
‘ to give increasing attention to home from school have been utmost confidence now can be 
. small car production. ... So far picked up by men in automo- placed in the safety of air travel 
| 0 as Marmon is concerned... . biles with disastrous results.” on the Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
; nothing could induce us even We might make a lot of flip re- since so important a personage 
1 in to consider departing from the marks on this subject, some of otherwise would not have risked 
the large car field or in any way which would be quite to the a trip which might easily have 
110 temporizing with our present point, but they wouldn’t be in been made by boat. The sudden 
» in- large car program. However, good taste nor would they be in bumps which are said fre- | 
des, Marmon engineers and execu- keeping with the fundamental quently to characterize air | 
res; tives have spent much time seriousness of the _ situation. travel over the channel prob- 
ities abroad recently, making an ex- We do feel called upon to point ably wouldn’t bother the Prince 
haustive study of the architec- out that the young girls are in view of his long experience 
1 to tural phases of European motor ruined by predatory drivers on and off horses.—N. G. S. | 
uto- | 
ility | 
———— 
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New Overland “Whippet” America’s 
smallest Car 


Has 134 cu. in. engine with rated horsepower of 15.6 


but developing maximum of 30 hp. at 2800 r.p.m.; four- 


wheel brakes, 27 in. tires and semi-elliptic springs. 


By Leshe S. Gillette 








Abbreviated Specifications 


Prices, Coupe and Sedan, $735; Touring, 
$645. 

Bore and stroke, 34% by 4% in. 

Piston displacement, 134.2 cu. in. 

Three-bearing crankshaft. 

Maximum horsepower and corresponding 
speed, 30 at 2800 r.p.m. 

Combined pump and fan. 

Pressure lubrication. 

Chain front end drive. 

Borg & Beck 8 in. clutch. 

Three-speed transmission. 

Spiral bevel gear final drive. 

Two-pinion differential. 

Wheelbase, 100% in. 

Tread, 56 in. 

Tire size, 27 by 4.40 in. 

Weight of sedan in running order, 2075 lb. 








modern European small car are incorporated in 
the latest addition to the Willys-Overland lines, 
the Overland “Whippet.” These include a four-cylinder 
high-speed, small-bore engine, four-wheel mechanical 
brakes, and small diameter balloon tires. The car has 
been designed with an eye to low operating costs, and 


GS wodern. features which are characteristic of the 








An exterior view of the 
small -bore, ‘high - speed 











“Whippet” engine 


it is put out in three body styles, 
priced as_ follows: Touring, 
$645; coupe, $735; two-door 
sedan, $735. 

Having a wheelbase of 100% 
in. and a standard tread of 56 
in., the Whippet has substantially 
the same “base of support” as 
other small American cars and 
it is distinctive in appearance 
chiefly by reason of its low build. 
The roof of the sedan is only 
68 in. from the ground, yet all 
of the interior dimensions ex- 





Additional leg room and u 

longer hood have been 

achieved by recessing the 

cowl board. The photograph 

shows how the projection is 

covered when the hood is 
folded down 
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ceed those of the previous Over- 


land Four, which this model super- side view of two-door 
sedes, while some equal those of “Whippet” sedan, which lists 


Ts -Knight “70”. This low t $735. The weight of this 
oe Wien model is 2075 lb. complete 


construction has been made possi- 
ble by the use of what in this 
country is a new tire size—27 by 
4.40 in. In certain rural sections, 
where greater road clearance is 
required, 29 by 4.40 in. tires will 
be supplied, provision having 
been made for this in the fender 
and axle design. 

To lengthen the hood, with a 
view to improving the body lines, 
the cowl-board is formed with a 
forwardly extending recess. This 


small-size 


also adds to the leg room in the driver’s compartment 
and was made possible by the fact that the cylinder 
block of the Whippet is 3 in. shorter than that of the 
previous model. Features that determine the general 
appearance of the car include a nickel-plated radiator 
Shell, bullet-shaped headlights of small size, and full- 
crowned fenders. 

Having a bore and stroke of 31% by 4% in., the engine 
has a displacement of 134.2 cu. in., which is the smallest 
among American-built passenger car engines, but is 
materially more than that of the average European car 
of this class. Although the N.A.C.C. rating is only 15.6 
hp., the maximum brake hp. is said to be 30.5 at 2800 
T.p.m. and the manufacturer claims this engine to have 
a higher output per cu. in. displacement than any other 
American-built four-cylinder engine. With the stand- 
ard compression ratio of 4.4 to 1, the maximum torque of 
78 lb.-ft. is attained at 1800 r.p.m. 

Since the use of a long stroke always tends toward 
an Increase in engine weight, and an increase in angular 
Speed sometimes has the same effect, for the reason that 
all structural parts must be built heavier to sustain the 
higher inertia loads, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Whippet engine weighs more than the engine of the 
Previous Overland Four Model “91”—the weights of the 
two engines being 361 and 328 lb., respectively—although 


This view 
gives a good idea of the cu. in. The increase in weight is, in 
general frontal design. 
The radiator shape is en- 
tirely new and special 
headlights are 


fitted older one. A two-unit Autolite electrical 
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of the sedan the displacement of the “91” was 153.9 
part, due to the use of a water pump 
and an oil pump on the new engine, 
fittings which were not used with the 


equipment is fitted, and a Tillotson car- 
buretor. 

As the sedan model ready for the road weighs only 
2075 lb. and the rated horsepower is only 15.6, the tax 
on the car in some states and in most foreign markets 
will be correspondingly low. A fuel mileage of 26.6 
to the gallon is claimed to be obtained at touring speeds 
of 30-35 m.p.h., and a mileage of 30.1 at 20-25 m.p.h. 
These figures were obtained with a carburetor setting 
permitting of an acceleration of from 5-25 m.p.h. in 10.4 
seconds and from 5 to 40 m.p.h. in 20 seconds. Oil 
consumption is said to be one gallon in not less than 
1500 miles. All accessories requiring periodical atten- 
tion, such as the oil and water pumps, the generator and 
ignition distributor, are accessibly located. 

From the accompanying sectional views and the half- 
tone illustration it will be seen that the four-cylinder 
engine is designed along conventional lines. Cylinders 
and crankcase are cast in one block and the cylinder 
bores are finished by honing. The detachable head has 
formed in it the modified Ricardo type combustion cham- 
bers and is secured to the cylinder block by 15 cap screws. 
From the rear end of the pressed steel oil pan an oil 
tube extends to the pump, which is located outside the 
crankcase. All bearings on the crankshaft are compara- 
tively narrow, while the shaft is of rather large dia- 
meter, weighing 27 lb. 7 0z., which is approximately 50 
per cent more than the weight of the Model 96 crank- 
shaft. The crankshaft is forged of No. 1040 steel and is 
placed in static and dynamic balance, being balanced 
once more after the flywheel has been assembled on it. 

The main bearings are of the bronze-back, babbitt- 
lined type and of the following dimensions (front to 
rear): 1% by 2 in., 1% by 1% in., and 1% by 1% in. 
At its forward end the crankshaft is provided with an 
oil-thrower ring designed to prevent the loss of oil from 
the crankcase at this point due to the surging resulting 
from sudden application of the four-wheel brakes. All 
end thrust is taken up on the front bearing. 

A Link Belt chain of %-in. pitch and 1-in. width drives 
the camshaft, which is carried in three cast iron bear- 
ings. Thrust is taken on a plunger in the end of the 
shaft which abuts against a hardened plug in the pressed 
steel timing chain cover. The front end is so designed 
that it is possible to remove the cover of the chain hous- 
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ing for the purpose of inspecting the chain without dis- 
turbing the engine mounting. The dimensions of the 
three camshaft bearings (front to rear) are as follows: 
2 13/16 by 1 in.; 1 29/32 by % in. and 1% by 1% in. 

For purposes of chain adjustment, the generator is 
mounted at its forward end in two 
eccentric cast iron shoes which are 
held to a semi-cylindrical seat on the 
side of the engine block by a steel 
strap. Holes are provided in the 
eccentric shoes for the insertion of 
an adjusting bar when adjustment 
of the chain is to be made. 


Connecting rods are of I section 
drop forgings of 1030 carbon steel 
and have a center-to-center length 
of 9% in., or 2.17 times the length 
of the stroke. The big end bearing, 
which is of 1% in. diameter and 
1 15/16 in. long, has the babbitt 
lining cast in it centrifugally. At the 
upper end of the rod the piston pin, 
which is of 47/64 in. diameter, is 
clamped in, and it bears directly on 
the cast iron of the piston. 

Three rings, 4% in. wide, are lo- 
cated above the pin, the lowest being 
an oil-control type necessitating re- 
lief holes drilled through the bottom 
of the groove. A special oil duct 
opening just below the lowest ring 
passes oil from the cylinder walls to 
the pin. The piston does not project 
from the bore when at the bottom 
of the stroke. It is 334 in. long, with 
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the pin center 2 in. from the top end. Piston and rod 
assemblies are removed through the top of the block, and 
both rod and main bearings are shimless. There is an off- 
set of 4% in. between the center line of crankshaft and 
the axis of the cylinder block, and the bottom flange of 
the crankcase is 24% in. below the center line of the shaft. 

Inlet and exhaust valves are identical, except as re- 
gards material, the head diameter being 1 15/32 in., the 
stem diameter 5/16 in. and the overall length 61, in. 
The mushroom type tappets, formed of nickel steel, are 
carried in two clusters of four each, the rear surface of 
the latter being dove-tailed to increase the rigidity of 
their mounting on the block. The tappets are of °. in. 
diameter and have a guide bearing 1 13/16 in. long. 
Exhaust closing and inlet opening take place exactly 
in top dead center. A single pressed steel cover secured 
by two thumb screws encloses the tappet and valve 
mechanism. 


Lubrication by Gear Pump 


Lubrication of the engine is by a gear pump mounted 
on the left side of the crankcase, where it is driven by 
helical gear off the front end of the camshaft. The 
method of screening the oil and drawing from the pan 
is unusual. A tubular screen of approximately 7% in. 
diameter and 6-in. length encloses the main perforated 
oil lead which sets transversely across the pan at the 
rear. A baffle is placed just ahead of the screen, to 
prevent the oil surging away from the pump line. A 
large screw plug in the wall opposite the oil outlet 
allows the screen to be withdrawn for cleaning and 
inspection. From the outlet at the pan a %-in. pipe 
carries the oil up to the pump, and the latter forces it 
through drilled passages in the crankcase to a copper 
tube manifold which delivers it to all of the main bear- 
ings. Oil ducts drilled in the crankshaft provide lubri- 
cant to the connecting rod bearings. 

An extra lead from the front bearing takes oil to the 
crankshaft sprocket for lubricating the timing chain and 
lubrication of all other parts is by spray from the rods. 






Longitudinal sec- 
tion of four-cylin- 
der Whippet en- 
gine 
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Section and rear view of the Borg & Beck clutch 


The combined breather and oil filler extends to the top 
of the engine, where oil can be added most conveniently, 
with less chance of spilling it over the engine and fen- 
ders. A pressure regulating valve is provided and a 
bayonet-type gage serves to determine the amount of oil 
in the sump, which has a capacity of 4 quarts. 

A double-venturi type Tillotson 1-in. carburetor is 
bolted directly to the intake manifold. The exhaust 
manifold is bolted against the intake manifold to form 
a hot-spot, the design being such as to cause all of the 
exhaust gases to circulate around the main throat of 
the intake manifold. A Stewart vacuum tank delivers 
fuel to the carburetor from an 8-gallon tank at the rear 
of the frame. Water circulation is by a centrifugal 
pump mounted in combination with the fan on the 
cylinder block, the unit being identical with that on the 
six-cylinder car. Adjustment for the V belt is by rotating 
the water pump unit, which is carried eccentrically in 
its mounting. At the outer end the shaft is supported by 
a parallel roller bearing and at the pump end it is carried 
by a plain bronze packing nut. The four-bladed fan is 
15 in. in diameter. The radiator is of the cellular type 
and has a frontal area of 199 sq. in. The capacity of the 
cooling system is 234 gallons. 

The starting motor engages with the teeth cut in the 
flywheel by a small size outboard Bendix drive, while 
the generator carries the manually controlled distributor 
at the rear. The generator cut-out is placed on the dash 
alongside of the vacuum tank, while the ignition coil is 
secured to the engine head by a bracket. With the spark 
lever set in the fully advanced position the spark occurs 
20 deg. before T.D.C. A U.S.L. 6-volt, 80-amp.-hr. battery 
furnishes the current. 

Two pressed steel bearer plates, formed of 3/16 in. 
stock, support the powerplant on the frame at four 
points. The front plate is bolted between the timing 
chain cover and the case, while the rear support comes 
between the clutch bell housing and the engine casting. 
The ends of these supports are carried in gusset plates 
riveted to the frame. Clearances of various working 
parts are as follows: Piston clearance, .002-.003 in.; 
crankshaft diametrical clearance, .002-.004 in.; crank- 
shaft end play .003-.005 in.; connecting rod diametrical 
clearance, .001 in.; connecting rod end play, .004-.009 in.; 
valve guide clearance .0007-.001 in.; valve tappet adjust- 
Ment (both), .005 in. 

After the final block test the oil pan is removed and 
the interior inspected, the tappets are readjusted and all 
exterior bolts and connections are tightened. 
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Longitudinal section 
through transmission and 
bell housing 
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The clutch is a single plate Borg & Beck, of the same 
type as used in the Willys-Knight “70”, the plate being a 
steel stamping 8 in. in diameter and carried on a forged 
steel hub. The clutch shaft, 144 in. diameter and of 
S.A.E. No. 1045 steel, is carried at the splined end in a 
plain graphite-impregnated bearing in the flywheel, 
while in the transmission case it is supported on a 
single row ball bearing. 


1 


Three-Speed Transmission 


The transmission is of the conventional three speed, 
selective sliding type, of compact design and of low 
weight. At the forward end the six-splined main shaft 
is supported in a plain bronze bushing 2 in. long, while 
the rear end is carried by a single row ball bearing. 
Both anti-friction bearings in the transmission are of 
New Departure make. The counter shaft gear cluster 
has plain bronze bushings. The second-gear ratio is 
unusually low, being 1.634 to 1, as compared with the 2.1 
to 1 ratio on the earlier four-cylinder model. Low and 
reverse ratios are 3.24 to 1 and 4.05 to 1, respectively. 
All gears have a 20-deg. pressure angle and a %-in. face. 
The gear drive for the speedometer is taken off behind 
the rear bearing of the main shaft in the usual manner. 

Drive to the rear axle is through two Mechanics 
Machine Co. universal joints connected together by a 
1%4 in. tubular propeller shaft. The rear axle is of the 
semi-floating type with a spiral bevel drive providing a 
standard gear ratio of 4.55 to 1. The housing is of 
pressed steel and of the banjo type, the rear springs 
being underslung from it and taking the drive and 
torque stresses. Pinion and shaft are formed integral. 
This unit as well as the differential being supported on 
taper roller bearings. The differential is of the two- 
pinion type. At the wheel ends the axle shafts are 
also carried in taper roller bearings. All bearings of 
this type used are of Timken make. 

The axle shafts, of chrome molybdenum steel, have a 
diameter of 1 5/16 in. at the outer ends and taper 
down to 1 in. at the gear end. The driving gears have 
9 and 41 teeth and 1'4% in. width of face. 

Taper roller thrust bearings transfer the weight of 
the car to the steering knuckles. The knuckle pins are 
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of 34 in. diameter and are set at an angle 714 deg. with 
the vertical. Wheel bearings are of Timken make. The 
steering gear is of worm and wheel design and provides 
an 814 to 1 ratio. Worm thrust is taken on a radial ball 
bearing, while the gear shaft is carried in a bronze bear- 
ing. Spark and throttle levers and the horn button are 
carried in the center of the 16 in. walnut steering wheel. 
By means of a three-position clamp at the bottom of the 
instrument board the steering post angle can be changed. 





Rear axle assembly 
and detail views 
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cam which operates the shoes. The total area of braking 
surface is 174% sq.in. The brake lining material, which 
is 14 in. wide by 5/32 in. thick, is riveted directly to 

the pressed steel shoes. 
Including the two pressed steel engine supports, the 








































Self-energizing three-shoe internal Bendix brakes 
operating on 1l-in. drums are employed on all four 
wheels. A rod from the brake pedal connects with an 
equalizing lever mounted on a cross shaft to the rear 
of the transmission. From the lower end of this lever 
another rod connects with a similar cross shaft farther 
back on the chassis. At the ends of the second shaft 
levers are provided which connect by rods directly with 
the rear wheel brakes. The emergency brake lever, 
mounted on the transmision, is connected to the second 
cross shaft and operates the rear brakes only, from this 
point through the same levers and rods as used for the 
service brakes. At its outer ends the forward cross 
shaft connects by rods to a hinge lever attached to the 
outside of the frame and from this lever other rods con- 
nect with the front wheel brake-operating arms. The 
jJatter are pivoted on bosses formed on top of the axle. 
The short outer end of the operating arm is provided 
with a ball which is surrounded by a socket at the lower 
end of a vertical lever, the latter actually turning the 


Front axle end with 
front wheel brake in 
section 
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frame is provided with seven cross members. It is of 
the straight tapered type, with a kick-up over the rear 
axle, and it has side bars of 334 in. height, 134 in. width 
of flange and 5/32 in. stock. Provision is made for fitting 
shock absorbers. The springs are semi-elliptics all 
around. They are of chrome-vanadium steel and of 
Mather make. Both sets are 1%4 in. wide, the front ones 
being 33 in. long and having five leaves and the rear ones 
being 481% in. long and having seven leaves. Wheels 
are of the 12-spoke artillery type, of Kelsey make, carry- 
ing straight-side four-ply tires on 19 by 344 in. demount- 
able rims. The exact length of wheelbase is 1001, in. 


Roof Corners Rounded 


The corners of the roofs of the Briggs-built closed 
car bodies are rounded. Pressed steel plates attached to 
the roof formers are used to round the corners, the 
whole then being covered with the top material. The 
pressed steel visor follows the lines of the roof very 
closely, there being no perceptible break. All three 
bodies have a line of beading running from the radiator 
around the car. The finish is in lacquer. The color 
scheme is a special shade of blue relieved with gold 
striping, with the upper structure and wheels in black. 
The open model is upholstered in Spanish leather while 
the black top is made to set flush with the body when 
in the folded position. Instruments are located on the 
walnut finished board in three groups, these being igni- 
tion and light switch, oil gage and ammeter, speedometer 
and dash light. A rear view mirror and hand windshield 
cleaner are provided. Both open and closed cars have 
a one piece windshield swinging from the top, while the 
windows in the closed models are operated by crank 
regulators. From floor to roof the body height is 45 in. 
while the measurements between the top of the seat 
cushion and the roof is 36 in. Front and back seats are 
40% in. and 451% in. wide, respectively. 
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Car Manufacturers Urged to Broaden 
Outlets for Service Parts 


Independent dealers and service stations should be encouraged 
to handle authorized lines. Growing importance of 
service is emphasized at Detroit meeting. 


By Lewis 


one of the most important problems the automobile 

manufacturer has to solve. Such was the opinion 
of leading executives and service managers attending 
the fourteenth annual Factory Service Managers Forum 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in 
Detroit, June 15-16. 

The trend today, it was indicated, is to give more at- 
tention to the service station than to the sales room. 
Where sales were made through the front door of an 
elaborate sales room in the past, sales in the future 
will be made largely through the back door of the in- 
stitution, more commonly known as the service station. 

Among the issues which formed interesting discus- 
sions were: 


Prine of servicing of the 20,000,000 cars in use is 


Educating the dealer organization to the im- 
portance of adopting the flat rate plan in serv- 
ice shops. 

Considering means of eliminating distasteful 
features which tend to drive motorists away and 
striving to lift service work to a high level as 
a means of directly assisting the sales depart- 
ment in increasing the volume of its business. 

Devising means of properly meeting compe- 
tition of standard parts makers. 

Branding and packaging genuine or certified 
factory parts. 

Recognition of the necessity of wide distri- 
bution of parts and a study of the distribution 
methods of standard parts manufacturers. 

Promoting territorial service meetings with 
the idea of making them more efficient and per- 
haps extending them to include independent and 
competitive service station men. 


The increasing importance of service as a means of 
maintaining sales was forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of the service managers by Alfred H. Reeves, man- 
ager of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
and H. M. Jewett, president, Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 


4,000,000 Cars a Year 


“We have reached a point where we have a market 
for about 4,000,000 cars a year,” Mr. Reeves said, “and 
the big problem is going to be in taking care of the 20,- 
000,000 cars now in use.” 

He predicted that the day is not far off when much 
More attention will be paid to service, and that the time 
18 Coming when the service manager will sit in executive 
conferences of his company to assist in laying down 
future policies. 


“Service to my mind is the most important thing today 


C. Dibble 


in the automobile industry,” said Mr. Jewett. “A few 
years ago it was looked upon as a necessary evil. Today, 
the whole distributing organization realizes that 75 to 
90 per cent of sales depend upon service.” 


A. R. Sandt’s Address 


ANY constructive suggestions from the standpoint 

of the automobile manufacturer, showing the 
broad view on the parts situation as it exists today, 
were brought out by A. R. Sandt of the sales section of 
General Motors Corp., in his address “Marketing Service 
Parts.” 

If it is the desire of the motor vehicle manufacturer 
and his commercial organization to obtain the maximum 
service parts business accruing from their vehicles in 
operation, it is necessary for them to have a sufficient 
quantity of parts of the right size in close proximity at 
the time they are needed by the consumer, Mr. Sandt 
declared. 

Of equal importance are the factors of reasonable 
prices to the consumer; recognition of, and a sufficient 
profit margin to, the necessary distributive function- 
aries. 

In developing a service parts marketing plan, he said, 
the motor vehicle manufacturer must keep in mind that 
the service parts business, like other businesses, is in 
a constant state of flux, that is, methods which are suc- 
cessful today may not meet the requirements of tomor- 
row. These changing conditions may not be as fast as 
they are forceful, but when obstruction is encountered, 
a new channel is cut and progress continues. 

The proper marketing plan then, is one which adapts 
itself to new conditions which present themselves on the 
market. 

The outstanding factors entering into the preparation 
of a motor vehicle manufacturer’s service parts market- 
ing plan were outlined as follows: 


lst—The market and its buying habits. 
2nd—The distributive functionaries necessary. 
3rd—The merchandising requisites. 

4th—The competition. 


Citing wide research on the subject, Mr. Sandt de- 
clared that the motorist, due to convenience, necessity, 
acquaintance or solicitation, may patronize any one of 
80,000 automotive repair shops operating in the country, 
and, generally speaking, he depends on the service trade 
for the selection of the kind or brand of service parts 
to be used. 

“Apparently then, the service trade has been appointed 
the ‘purchasing agent’ for the consumer, so we must con- 
sider his buying habits,” he said. 
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“From the buying habit standpoint, the service trade 
may be classified as the authorized service trade and 
the competitive service trade. Naturally the buying 
habits of each classification will vary in accordance 
with the relations to the individual manufacturer and 
the manufacturer’s policies. 

“In the case of the competitive service trade, I believe 
I am safe in saying that they are inclined to purchase 
only such parts as are necessary through the manufac- 
turer’s authorized parts purveyors, due to the fact that 
they have not been properly included in the manufac- 
turer’s program. 

“Investigation indicates that they have a preference 
for genuine parts. However, since they cannot purchase 
such parts to advantage they purchase the many stand- 
ard brands offered, if their previous experience with 
the brands has been favorable, or if the supplier’s mer- 
chandising efforts have made a favorable impression. 


No Radical Changes Needed 


**T BELIEVE that since the motor vehicle manufacturer 

already has a commercial organization handling its 
service parts, improvement should be made in the ef- 
fectiveness of his existing organization, for the present 
at least, rather than to make any radical changes in the 
basis of distribution. 

“A review of the market, however, indicates that the 
competitive service station plays an important part in 
the distribution of his genuine service parts and should 
be included in the distributive step. 

“By carefully considering the marketing character- 
istics of the commodity and the market’s buying habits, 
a typical distributive set-up would be as follows: Mo- 
tor vehicle manufacturer to his branches or distributors, 
to all of his retailers, to competitive service stations— 
with no restrictions on any of these distributive func- 
tionaries as regards the selling of parts at retail to the 
consumer. 

“Having determined the distributive steps necessary 
to reach the consumer, we can only hope to gain their 
wholehearted cooperation through granting them an 
adequate margin of profit. 

“Rrices must be based on costs of production and 
marketing, general competitive conditions, together with 
the law of supply and demand, and the peculiar consid- 
erations of this business. 

“Less constructive sales strategy has been employed 
in the sale of service parts by the motor vehicle manu- 
facturer than in any other business. This, no doubt is 
due first, to the fact that his attentions and efforts were 
required in other directions, and second, that at one 
time his market had to depend upon him. 

“Whatever history may disclose on this, today volume 
and competition demand that the service parts business 
be treated as an industry in itself.” 

Branding and packaging parts was also taken up by 
Mr. Sandt, who declared such a policy a good thing. 
“Proper packaging not only means that the container 
should protect the merchandise in handling and storage 
and from the elements, but it also means that, today, 
these containers must be attractive in order to help sell 
the merchandise. 

“Our advertising should be constructive, and, as re- 
flected by the buying characteristics, it should be pri- 
marily directed to the service trade at large. 

“Our advertising in the past has been devoted almost 
exclusively to promoting the phrase ‘Beware of Imita- 
tors.’ I believe that if we make our service parts good 
enough and the plan behind it sound enough—this plan 
being founded on constructive ideas rather than de- 
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structive ideas—that our competition will take care of 
itself. 

“From my observations I believe that as a whole our 
competitors in the service parts business are filling an 
economic need and have earned their existence through 
the use of constructive marketing ideas, instead of 
through the commonly believed use of destructive mar- 
keting ideas.” 


Territorial Meetings 


ERRITORIAL meetings came in for considerable 
discussion, and a sentiment prevailed favoring 
holding meetings in the various territories instead of 
bringing representatives into the factory for the sessions. 
Experience, it was revealed, has proved that it is pos- 
sible to reach many more men by going out into the 
districts and to accomplish more definite results, while 
the element of expense is relatively smaller. 

An interesting angle was developed in the discussions 
when it was suggested that the territorial meetings be 
extended to include a special session to which all gen- 
eral and competitive service station men would be in- 
vited. Such a plan, it was pointed out, would tend to 
educate the entire service industry to more efficiently 
servicing of all makes of cars, and at the same time 
would acquaint them with the various parts used. 

Extending parts and service to meet the competition 
of standard parts manufacturers formed a large part 
of the discussions, and the trend of the meeting in- 
dicated that the automobile manufacturer is sensing the 
need of more efficiently handling parts distribution in 
a manner to make factory parts more attractive and 
desired by the general and competitive garageman. 

General Motors of Canada, it was revealed by C. E. 
McTavish, general parts and service manager, is taking 
definite steps toward a wider distribution of parts for 
General Motors cars in the Dominion. 

Besides regular dealers, General Motors of Canada is 
establishing a number of certificate holders, which in 
other words are general garages specializing in servicing 
General Motors cars. Besides these the corporation is 
promoting the sale of its parts among all dealers in 
the Dominion. 

It has been esimated that 30 to 35 per cent of all new 
dealers come from the certificate holders, he said, and 
General Motors of Canada is trying to show the dealers 
the importance of going out and selling parts. The 
corporation sends all technical bulletins to certificate 
holders, and the corporation intends to sign up _ inde- 
pendent garages in such numbers that there will be an 
authorized General Motors service station at least every 
10 miles along the principal highways. Parts discounts 
to regular dealers are 40 per cent, to certificate holders, 
25 per cent and to all dealers 20 per cent. 


Approve Flat Rate System 


ARIOUS company representatives attending the 

meeting seemed agreed that the flat rate system is 
by far the most satisfactory plan of operating service 
stations. It is a business builder, gives more assurance 
of a certain percentage of profits, gives the customer 
more satisfaction and tends to maintain more harmoni- 
ous mechanical forces. 

While it has been the experience of the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association, according to Lynn Shaw, 
of that organization, that the piece work plan works 
well in shops employing five or more mechanics, J 
Howard Pile, of United Motors Service, New York City, 
formerly technical editor of Motor World went further 
by suggesting that the service managers promote among 
their dealers some modification of the piece work system 
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of either premium or bonus payments for shops employ- 
ing small numbers. Such a plan, he predicts, will work 
with benefit to both the shop owner and the mechanic. 

Another interesting point was emphasized by Mr. 
Shaw, who declared that the thing the service managers 
have not sold their dealers on is that the latter must 
pay their mechanics by piece work where flat rate is 
in effect. Such a plan, it was agreed, is conducive to 
good business. 

Still another idea which would have for its intention 
increasing efficiency in the service station and making 
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the flat rate plan more successful would be cooperation 
between the manufacturer and the jobber handling spe- 
cial tools. 

G. W. Brogan, of G. W. Brogan, Inc., specialists in 
automotive shop equipment advertising, was the sponsor 
for this idea. He declared that to make the flat rate 
plan effective, labor saving equipment is required. 

Mr. Brogan suggested that the N.A.C.C. consider pre- 
paring a special sheet to go in salesmen’s sales books 
=— the advantages of equipping shops with special 
tools. 


New Goodyear Rim for Bus Wheels 


RECENT rim development of the Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. which opens up new possibilities for 
wood, cast and fabricated wheels in the bus field is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. Among the principal 
advantages of this design are: Reduction of unsprung 
weight, simplified mounting of tire for either single or 
dual installations, and a saving on time and labor in tire 
changing. 

Fig. 1 shows the rim as used for a dual installation and 
Fig. 2 as a single installation. A rolled rim which com- 
prises the flat tire base and one straight side flange is split 
diagonally. A lip at the opposite edge of the rim has 
a reverse taper which locks into an endless lock ring. When 
used in either single or dual installations each rim has a 
single bevel mounting. The split rim is secured between 
the bevel on the felloe and the similar bevel on the lock 
ring. 

In dual installations the inner rim bears on the beveled 
felloe, as shown, and a bevel ring is drawn up at integral 
lugs. An endless rolled steel spacer separates the two 
rims. Driving lugs are formed from the split rim, 
eliminating welding. Channels are formed in the felloe 
and valve stem extensions are used to bring both valve 
caps out through holes placed at the middle of felloe and 
spacer. 

The method of clamping single installations on the felloe 
is shown by Fig. 2. The various parts are designed to 
allow interchangeability of 5 in. to 8 in. rims on the 
same felloe with correct center spacing. A heavy screw 
driver is the only tool required for removing the tire from 
the rim. This is used to contract one lip of the split rim. 
Tire jacks and clamps are unnecessary. In the design of 
the entire assembly particular attention has been paid to 
clearing existing sizes of bus brake drums. Three exist- 
ing brake drums are shown in connection with Fig. 1. 

In the article on tire development published in the 1926 
Engineering Number, June 10, it was erroneously stated 


that this rim was the design of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 
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Fig. 1. Goodyear’s new rim and felloe construction 

for dual mounting. Brake drum design C is recom- 

mended because it tends to minimize tire-heating 
troubles 
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Fig. 2. New Goodyear rim in single mounting. Joint 
arrangement and locking device simplify tire changes 





OHN C. HOOF & CO., Chicago, has begun the market- 

ing of a Fabroil silent tappet adjusting screw for L 
and T-head engines and Textoil silencers for overhead 
valve engines. Textoil and Fabroil, two General Electric 
products, are used in these devices. The silencer is entirely 
non-metallic and is made of Textoil material, while the 
Fabroil screw consists of an insert of spinnable cotton 
fibers standing on end and highly compressed in the cupped 
head of the adjusting screw. 

The screw eliminates metal-to-metal contact and click- 
ing of the valve stem and tappet adjusting screw. It hasa 
tendency to deaden the noise of side slap on loose tappets 
in the guides. It is also claimed for it that it permits of 
the use of recommended factory clearance and requires no 
adjustment until the valves are ground. The contact 
material is said to have a longer life than steel. 

The silencer is placed in position on the valve stem with 
the rocker arm resting on it. The top of the silencer is so 
shaped as to act as an oil cup, while the bottom is in the 
form of a valve stem seat. 





MONG British passenger car manufacturers who 

have reserved space for the Paris Automobile Show 
in the Grand Palais, Oct. 7-17 next, are Rolls-Royce, 
Morris and Austin. 
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Fig. 1. Welded propeller shafts 
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Fig. 2. Automatic propeller shaft welder 


Automatic Arc Welding Finds Many Uses 


in Automotive Production 


Employed for joining universal joint to drive shaft, for 
frame joints, for rear axle housings and for manufacture 
of various types of metal bodies. Faster than hand method. 


By W.M. B. Brady and W. L. Warner 


General Electric Co. 


ITH increasing production in the automotive in- 

dustry and the growing need for reducing costs, 

rolled steed was substituted for various parts 
formerly made of wood or castings, and the fabrication 
of parts of this material called for the use of are and 
other forms of electric welding. In the beginning arc 
welding by hand was exclusively used, but large-quan- 
tity production, in which certain operations were re- 
peated many times, inspired the plan of automatic weld- 
ing. This process eliminated the human element, gave 
more nearly uniform results and increased the rate of 
production. 

A few years ago if someone had suggested joining 
the universal point of an automobile to the drive shaft 
by arc welding, he would not have been taken seriously. 
The situation has changed today. The propeller shafts 
in Fig. 1 have a welded point at each end and are com- 
pleted at a rate of from 45 to 70 shafts per hour by one 
machine. Fig. 2 shows the machine used. Two auto- 
matic arc welders are used with each machine, these 
welders operating simultaneously, making two welds at 
once. 

The universal joint fittings are pressed on the ends 
of the propeller shafts with a pneumatic pressure of 
80 lb. After assembly, the operator places the shaft in 
the machine, closes the door, and the machine starts. 
It makes two welds simultaneously, with 150 amperes 
and 22 volts at the arc. The electrode used is 1% in. in 
diameter. About 30 seconds are required to make the 


two welds in one operation by using this apparatus. 

By using the electrode in a continuous length, the 
wasted stub ends resulting from hand welding with the 
ordinary 14 in. lengths are eliminated. A further sav- 
ing of about 10 per cent in the cost of electrodes is made 
by purchasing the material in this form. Each reel of 
electrode weighs approximately 200 lb. By hand weld- 
ing the cost per shaft was 7 cents, but by the use of the 
automatic welder, the cost has been reduced to 1% cents. 

After welding, each shaft is tested, the methods used 
varying in different plants. In some instances the shafts 
are subjected to stresses equal to two or even three 
times their working load, in others, a fixed load of 
50,000 lb. is applied. Practically all shafts pass this 
test without injury. 

In some cases the welding of frame joints may be 
advantageously done with the automatic welder. Fig. 
3 shows two automatic arc welders operating simulta- 
neously on a 2-in. front frame cross tube having a ‘x-in. 
wall. The automatics are welding a forged bracket on 
each end of the tube. For any work of this sort, the 
cycle of operation is very simple: After the tube has 
been assembled, the operator places it in the machine, 
closes the protecting screen and presses a button. The 
automatic welders make the welds as the tube makes one 
complete revolution in the machine. 

The three steps in the manufacture of the front frame 
cross tube are illustrated in Fig. 4. First the two brack- 
ets are pressed into place, leaving a groove of approxi- 
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Fig. 8. 


Simultaneous automatic welding of front 
frame cross tubes 


mately 4%-in. width for applying the weld. A welded tube 
is shown in the center and, to the right, is shown a 
welded tube which has been ground and is ready for 
assembly on the car. 

Several automobile manufacturers have adopted auto- 
matic are welding for joining the two halves of rear 
axle housings. These housings are usually made of 
pressed steel shapes of 3/16-in. stock, the position of the 
seams being different with different types of housing. In 
Fig. 5 is shown an automatic arc welder in operation on a 
rear axle housing using 3/16 in. electrode and welding at 
the rate of 20-in. per minute with 330 amperes at the 
arc. Figs. 6 and 7 show a rear axle housing before and 
after welding. 

The general practice is to use two automatic welders 
mounted on the same machine in such a way that two 
welds are made on the housing simultaneously, thus 
cutting the time in half and increasing production. 
With this procedure, the housing is held by a pneumatic 
clamp actuated by a single air valve. The two welding 
arcs operate simultaneously in opposite directions on 
the housing. When one side has been welded, the 
housing is turned over and welded on the other side 
with a similar operation. 

Usually, each of the four welds required is approxi- 
mately 20 in. in length and is completed in 45 seconds with 
3/16 in. electrode using 350 amperes and an are voltage 
of between 28 and 30 volts. The clamping operation 
requires about 15 seconds and from 5 to 10 seconds 
are required for turning the housing in the clamp. This 
complete cycle, therefore, requires a total of about two 
minutes. No beveling or preparation of the material 
is necessary and the welding conditions mentioned give 








Fig. 4. The 
evolution of 
a front 
frame cross 
tube 
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Fig. 5. Automatically welding a rear axle housing 


a very satisfactory product. These housings are given a 
torsion test in which a moment of 80,000 lb.-ft. is applied 
at one end of the housing, which is fastened at the other 
end. 

Electric are welding has been applied also to the manu- 
facture of dumping bodies for automobiles trucks. Fig. 
8 shows a welded body of 1 cubic yard capacity for a 
standard 144-ton truck. There are approximately 100 
feet of manual welding necessary on this body. The 
material is 14% in. thick, and %-in. electrodes with 150 
amperes welding current are used. Approximately 25 
feet of welding is required on the under frame. This 
under frame consists of *-in. channels and the welded 
type of construction gives all the advantages of strength 
and stiffness without a tendency of the joints to loosen 
under the hard knocks of service. 


Stand Hard Service 


These arc-welded bodies stand the shocks and abuse of 
road service unusually well. The entire structure is 
rigid and solid, and comparatively light in weight. Such 
characteristics decrease upkeep and repair costs. 

The great problem of tank truck body manufacture is 
to secure at the least cost a joint which will remain tight 
and stand up satisfactorily under the severe conditions 
of road service. In Fig. 9 is shown a five-compartment 
truck tank of 2500 gallons capacity. This tank is 
mounted on a 714-ton Mack truck and is built of No. 10 
gage steel. All joints are welded with 5/32-in. elec- 
trode employing current ranging from 150 to 175 
amperes. This welding is done by hand at a speed of 
approximately 30 feet per hour for longitudinal seams 
and 25 feet per hour for circular seems. While No. 10 

















Figs. 6 and 7. Rear azle housing before and after 
welding 
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gage material is generally used for these tanks, different 
manufacturers follow customers’ specifications when re- 
quired. 

Fig. 10 illustrates a three-compartment tank mounted 
on a Ford chassis. This type of tank is built of No. 12 
gage material and is welded by hand with 5/32-in. elec- 
trode, using from 125 to 150 amperes of welding current. 

A central cross member of an automobile frame con- 
sisting of 2-in. tubing has forged steel brackets welded 
to each end. This welding is done: by hand, employing 
a 3/16-in. electrode and 200 amperes. One welder com- 
pletes from 18 to 20 cross members per hour. 

The headlight cross piece requires the welding of two 
forged steel brackets to the ends of a piece of 14%4-in. 
steel tubing. A %-in. electrode with about 180 amperes 
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Top, Fig. 8. Welded auto truck dump body 
Center, Fig. 9. Five-compartment welded truck tank 
Bottom, Fig. 10. Three-compartment welded tank on 

Ford chassis 


is used, and one welder completes 40 of these pieces 
per hour. 

Forged steel flanges are welded to one end of the ex- 
haust pipes for attachment to the mufflers. This pipe 
is 2 in. in diamter and the weld is made with 1%-in. elec- 
trode and 150 amperes of current at the rate of 30 per 
hour. The ends of the mufflers are welded to the barrel 
with 1/16-in. electrode and from 75 to 100 amperes. 
The material is No. 18 gage and the welds are completed 
at the rate of 65 per hour. 

The development and application of four-wheel brakes 
has brought about the use of electric arc welding as a 
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means of fastening the forged steel spring seat to the 
molybdenum steel axle tube. This molybdenum tube ig 
heat treated, and care must be exercised in making the 
weld so that the effect of the heat treatment will not be 
destroyed. A 14-in. electrode with 125 amperes and a 
very short arc are used. This method of fastening gives 
a joint capable of withstanding severe shocks, torsion 
and shear stresses. 

At each end of the rear axle housing a retaining ring 
is welded to keep the spring saddle from sliding off the 
end of the housing. In one case two men handle an 
output of 1200 to 1400 housings per nine-hour day. The 
welds are made with a 5/32-in. electrode, 250 amperes 
and a 20-volt arc. 

The welding of window frames for sedan doors is 
another application of the electric arc process. This 
weld joins three thicknesses of No. 20 gage metal, for 
which a 1/16-in. electrode and from 75 to 100 amperes 
are employed. Also, the hinges are welded to the steel 
door frame, thus preventing loosening and a tendency 
to rattle. 





Hardening Steel Sleeves 


A new method of hardening steels was explained at a 
recent meeting of the French Academy of Sciences by 
Professor Leon Guillet, director of the Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures. The process consists essen- 
tially of the following operations: 

The part it is desired to surface-harden is completely 
machined and is heated in a current of ammonia vapor 
to a temperature of 500 to 510 deg. Cent. (932-950 deg. 
F.) definite length of time certain alloy steels take on an 
extremely hard surface, the depth of this hardening 
being about eight-tenths of a millimeter at the end of 
four days. With ordinary mild steel the hardening is 
rapid and deep, causing points of nitrate of iron to be 
formed which render the metal very brittle. With 
chrome, silicon and especially aluminum, a very thin 
layer is formed which is not brittle and is very much 
harder than the surface hardening obtained by any other 
process.. After being treated, grinding is unnecessary. 

This process already has been put into commercial 
application, for the Voisin Company states that it has 
installed furnaces for hardening the steel sleeves of its 
Knight-type engines. Up to the present Voisin has em- 
ployed cast iron, but the firm’s engineers state that the 
Guillet process gives such an exceptionally hard surface 
that steel sleeves have now become practicable and that 
no defects have been experienced in using steel on steel. 
During the present year Voisin intends to change his 
entire production from cast iron to steel sleeves treated 
by the Guillet process. 





OME results of a recent Russian motor truck competi- 
tion are abstracted from a Russian paper by Der 
Motorwagen. Twenty German, 13 American, four French, 
and two English, Austrian and Italian trucks took part in 
the contest, which started at Leningrad and led by way of 
Mossow to Kursk and thence back to Moscow, the last stage 
being run without load and the greater part of the total 
distance with full load. The American trucks made the 
best showing from the reliability standpoint, 54 per cent of 
the trucks starting completing without penalty points, 
while of the German trucks 45 per cent came through the 
contest without penalization. A comparison is made in 
the Russian publication between American and Europeat 
trucks with respect to fuel consumption which is favorable 
to the latter. The contest also showed that the fuel con- 
sumption of pneumatically tired trucks is materially lower 
than that of trucks with solid tires. 
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Equipment Men Seek Closer Contact 
With Car Manufacturers 


Plans laid at A.E.A. meeting for better cooperation between 
jobbers and vehicle builders with view of arriving 
at solution of distribution problems. 


By Leon F. Banigan 
Editor, Motor World Wholesale 


HE Automotive Equipment Association, composed 

of some six hundred general automotive jobbers and 

manufacturers of accessories, supplies, parts and 
garage equipment, took definite and aggressive steps at its 
recent summer meeting in Montreal toward emphasizing 
and improving the service of the general automotive job- 
ber as the economical and logical channel for the distribu- 
tion of everything for the car not included in its original 
equipment. 

The provisions for bringing the general automotive job- 
ber prominently into the distribution picture included: 

1. An appropriation of $50,000 to provide seven 
additional field men, one in each of the nine zones 
of the A. E. A. in the United States and Canada. 

2. The creation of a market development depart- 
ment to cooperate with car manufacturers and 
dealers in all work toward increasing the sales of 
automotive products and in encouragement of high- 
way development and other factors in the growth 
of the market. 

3. Closer contact with the car manufacturer for 
cooperation with him in distribution and other 
problems of a mutual character. 

4. Closer contact with car distributors and 
dealers for the intensifying of merchandising effort 
and assistance and cooperation in mutual problems 
of selling. 

The action followed lengthy discussion of increasing at- 
tempts in the car field to parallel the existing distribution 
channels provided by the automotive wholesaler with those 
composed of wholesale and retail car distribution units. 

There was much resentment of the rumored plans of 
Studebaker, Buick and other car factories to job a group 
of accessories and there were those present who openly 
advocated refusal upon the part of jobbers to handle the 
merchandise of accessory manufacturers who sold to car 
makers for distribution through their dealer outlets. 

However, it was pointed out by more than one manu- 
facturer’s representative and particularly emphasized by 
William L. Goodwin, vice-president, Society for Electrical 
Development, who was the principal speaker at the mer- 
chandising session, that the conditions called for con- 
structive effort. 

Three questions propounded by members and answered 
by Mr. Goodwin probably contributed considerably to the 
decision of the A. E. A. jobbers. They were: 

Question: How would you control the car manu- 
facturer selling the car dealer automotive equip- 
ment? Answer: You might just as well try to con- 
trol the flow of water in the St. Lawrence River as 
to control or force the car manufacturer. It can’t be 
done; it never will be done any more than you will 


ever solve all the trade problems in your industry. 
They will be here seven hundred years from now. 
Forget them—they are just a part of the every day 
routine. Get a manufacturer in with you to advise 
you and your present troubles will become less 
significant. Don’t worry about these little trade prob- 
lems. Forget them when you go home. I could go 
home and raise a rumpus with Mrs. Goodwin every 
night of the week and could always find something to 
worry about; if it is not the house it is the dog, or 
something else, but I have learned to forget it. What 
is the use? See the bright side of life. This thing 
of worrying over what the manufacturer is going to 
do is useless—he will do it whether or not—if it is 
good business for him to do it. The only man that I 
am willing to listen to with a grouch about the thing 
that I am doing is a fellow that is one hundred per 
cent himself, and if you start criticizing the other 
fellow’s sales method or distribution scheme you open 
yourself to attack; you cannot successfully readjust 
your own distribution merely to meet the other fel- 
lows’ idea. The manufacturer develops a system of 
distribution based upon competitive conditions. To 
ask him to change his plan of distribution necessitates 
consideration of many factors most of which are 
beyond the manufacturer’s control. What would the 
jobber say if each manufacturer requested you to 
change your distribution plan merely to meet the 
problem of the manufacturer? 


Would Sell Through Both 


Question: If you were a manufacturer of accessories 
for automobiles would you sell to car manufacturers 
or through jobbers or both? Answer: I would sell 
through both, of course. You could not do otherwise 
if you wanted to, and maintain your position. You 
would not pass up a manufacturer, there is too big a 


_ market; and you should not pass up the jobber. Let 


us ask the question another way—if I were a jobber 
in automobile accessories, would I limit my sales to 
garages? And if I could get two or three hundred 
hardware stores to also sell my goods ......... ? 
You are asking the other fellow to do something that 
you won’t agree to do yourself. The thing to do with 
the manufacturer is to work with him on the things 
that he wants; and he will work with you on the things 
that you want. 

Question: How would you proceed to organize the 
car manufacturers and the car dealers so as to work 
with the A. E. A.? Answer: Well, I would first start 
with the dealers, that is the biggest problem, and 
when you get them together you can go to the manu- 
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facturer with an organized sales force behind you. 
This is an asset every manufacturer is seeking. In 
the meantime, appoint your committees, find out the 
major problems of the manufacturer, determine your 
joint mutual problems, then approach the manufac- 
turer, and you will find that he is very receptive to 
joining with you in a constructive way. But if you 
are going to drag the manufacturers in with the idea 
of telling them that you are going to force them to 
distribute their goods in a certain way you can never 
sell the idea to them. Go to them with a constructive 
program in which your mutual interest will be pro- 
moted and they will come in and work with you. There 
is no doubt about it at all. The live manufacturer is 
just as anxious to cultivate your good will as you are 
to cultivate his. 

The merchandising activities of the A. E. A. during the 
last six months have centered largely around meetings of 
car dealers and garagemen who are customers of A. E. A. 
jobbers, organized by the jobbers and their salesmen and 
addressed by Arthur R. Mogge, merchandising director of 
the A. E. A., and two field assistants, and also by some 
manufacturers’ sales representatives and automotive busi- 
ness paper editors. These meetings were largely devoted 
to emphasizing fundamentals of good salesmanship, recita- 
tion of merchandising plans that had proved eminently suc- 
cessful in dealer establishments, etc. The seven additional 
field men provided for in the $50,000 appropriation makes 
it possible to keep one field representative permanently 
working in the nine zones previously referred to. These 
zones roughly divide the country as follows: 

Zone 1. New England States and New York. 

Zone 2. Eastern Pennsylvania down to Virginia State 
line. 

Zone 3. Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Zone 4. States south of the Ohio River and Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas and east of New Mexico. 

Zone 5. Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Zone 6. Illinois. 

Zone 7. States west of Wisconsin and Illinois and east 
of Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. 

Zone 8. All states west. 

Zone 9. All of Canada. 

The Montreal convention was one of the largest summer 
meetings of the association. The next summer conven- 
tion will be held in Portland, Oregon, the week of June 
27, 1927. 





Non-Detonating Piston Head 


ECENT experiences in France on the propagation of 

the explosive wave have led to an interesting sug- 
gestion as to a method of suppressing detonation by 
mechanical means. The existence of the explosive wave 
was first discovered by Berthelot and Vieille, and many 
physicists have since investigated its properties. Quite 
recently the subject was taken up by M. P. Lafitte, a 
pupil of M. Le Chatelier and laboratory assistant at the 
Sorbonne, who used the photographic method of record- 
ing the progress of the wave, which had been used pre- 
viously by Mallard and Le Chatelier, Gibson and others. 
M. Lafitte arrived at a number of practical conclu- 
sions regarding the formation of explosive waves in 
straight tubes: The length of flame travel before the 
start of the explosive wave is a direct function of the 
tube diameter. The velocity of the explosive wave is 
independent of the nature of the wall of the tube. The 
time of combustion which precedes the start of the ex- 
plosive wave in a tube of constant diameter is decreased if 
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the interior surface of the tube is rough or has asperities. 
A discontinuity in the wall without change in diameter 
starts an explosive wave. Finally, an explosive wave 
propagated by a tube at the center of a gaseous mass 
contained in a spherical receptacle does not give rise to a 
spherical explosive wave. 

On the basis of the above scientific discoveries, M. 
Dumanois, who is head of the engineering department 
of the French National Fuel Board, has designed a new 
type of piston which he claims suppresses detonation 
under conditions where it is ordinarily very pronounced. 
A side view of the piston is shown herewith. Demon- 
strations were made with a car having a four-cylinder 
engine of 2.68 in. bore and 3.94 in. stroke. In a previous 
experiment M. Dumanois had been able to run this 
engine, which had a compression ratio of 4.6, with a fuel 
consisting of equal parts of kerosene and gasoline, by 
adding 1.5 per thousand of tetra-ethyl lead. The fuel 
consumption was the same as it would have been with 
gasoline and the engine ran without knocks under all 
conditions of load. With the stepped piston as illus- 
trated, it is claimed that similar results are obtained 
without the lead salt. 

It will be noticed from the drawing that on top of the 
piston there are four offsets, about ‘x-in. deep. With an 
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engine of this type it was possible to use a fuel mixture 
composed of 23 per cent kerosene and 77 per cent gaso- 
line. A maximum speed of 56 m.p.h. was obtained and 
the fuel consumption was at the rate of one gallon per 
20.5 miles. The compression with the stepped piston was 
was 6.7 to 1 as compared with 4.6 to 1 with the regular 
piston. No tetra-ethyl lead was used in the tests. The 
spark plug is so located in the cylinder wall that com- 
bustion starts at the side where the piston is highest. 

The results are interesting, although the use of pis- 
tons of the type shown would not be without some dis- 
advantages. -In the first place, the weight of the pistons, 
and, consequently, of the reciprocating parts, would be 
increased, which in turn would result in an increase in 
the inertia forces. Then, since the height of the piston 
above the piston pin axis is increased, the over-all height 
of the engine would be increased, though not exactly by 
the same amount, as with the greater compression ratio 
the compression chamber would be somewhat shallower. 
Finally, the machining of the piston would be complicated 
to a certain extent. 

All these objections, however, will probably not weigh 
very heavily if the gain in fuel economy of 10 per cent, 
claimed by M. Dumanois, can be realized. 
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U. S. Automobile Trade-Marks Given 
Better Protection Overseas 


Recent important changes in Patent Office policy brought 
about by successful protests of Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. and 
General Motors. Registration abroad has been simplified. 


By Waldon Fawcett 


\OME of the best news that has come from Washing- 
. ton to the automotive industry this year is contained 
in the announcement by the administrative branch 
of the Government of policies designed to back up the 
legislative branch in its determination to safeguard 
overseas the good will of American automotive manu- 
facturers. Specifically, the Commissioner of Patents has 
just stated, incident to an important ruling in favor of 
General Motors Corp., that it will be the policy of the 
Patent Office to assist manufacturers in every way pos- 
sible in developing and protecting their trade-marks 
abroad. 

To obtain the proper background for the current de- 
velopment it is necessary to glance, first of all, at the 
contrast in conditions in the domestic market and in the 
export market, with respect to the protection of motor 
names. In the United States, the first user of a motor 
name or emblem, which qualifies for certification as a 
technical trade-mark, acquires by priority of use a 
property right in the mark which cannot be successfully 
disputed, no matter whether the mark is or is not 
registered at the U. S. Patent Office. In most foreign 
countries, on the contrary, priority of use signifies little. 
Title to a trade-mark, is awarded to the first claimant, 
that is to say to the first applicant for registration, with 
no questions asked as to the origin of the mark or its 
current employment in commerce. 


Must be Registered Here First 


This double standard of trade-mark practices presents 
difficulties under any circumstances for automotive 
manufacturers in the international market. Embarrass- 
ment has been increased, however, by the fact that 
foreign registration of American motor-marks is, as a 
rule, obtainable only after registration has been effected 
in the United States. In other words, a United States 
automotive firm must present, as a passport or pre- 
requisite of registration abroad, a certificate from the 
U.S. Patent Office signifying the acceptance of the mark 
by the manufacturer’s home government. Thus the suc- 
cess of the American automotive marketer in summoning 
foreign protection for his most valuable intangible asset 
is indirectly dependent upon the formal recognition that 
is accorded here at home. 

_Prodded to action by flagrant instances of trade-mark 
piracy—notably the case of the unscrupulous Austrian 
who undertook wholesale registrations of automotive 
marks in a number of different countries—Congress has 
passed several laws in recent years designed to fortify 
American rights in “industrial property.” The most 


notable move was the passage, some half dozen years 
ago, of what is known as the Trade-Mark Act of 1920. 
This was frankly designed to facilitate the foreign entry 
of U. S. trade-marks which were discriminated against 
at foreign registration bureaus because they did not 
come fortified with introductions from the Federal clear- 
ing house for trade-marks. 

Quite aside from the part played by Congress in 
smoothing the pathway for United States trade-marks 
bent on foreign invasion, there remained to be reckoned 
with an influential and conservative force, the rules and 
regulations of the U. S. Patent Office. The Trade-Mark 
Division of the Patent Office is the constituted agency 
for the registration of trade-marks in use in commerce 
between the States of the Union or between the United 
States and foreign countries. Consequently, its adminis- 
trative rules and the precedents which it establishes in 
interpretation or construction of the trade-mark statutes, 
become, in effect, the practical code governing trade- 
mark practice. The domestic trade-mark that is not ac- 
ceptable to the censors at the U. S. Patent Office is not 
denied the right of existence (as witness scores of suc- 
cessful unregistered trade-marks) but, what ever its 
prestige at home, it starts abroad under a_ severe 
handicap. 

For a time it appeared that the traditions of the Patent 
Office might check the progress abroad of American 
motor-marks. Within the past two years, certain auto- 
motive manufacturers—fighting not only their own 
battles but those of their fellow industrialists—have 
challenged the inflexibility of some Patent Office man- 
dates. On two notable occasions appeals have been 
taken from subordinate tribunals to the head of the 
Patent Office, with resultant triumphs for a spirit of 
liberality. As the final outcome, we have the statement 
from the Commissioner that manufacturers are hence- 


The Yellow Cab 
Mfg. Co. established 
an important pre- 
cedent when it suc- 
ceeded in registering 
this trade-mark 
after the Patent 
Office had refused 
for several years to 
place its seal of ap- 
proval on an orna- 
ment with a surname 
unless the surname 
was “disclaimed” 
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forth to have the benefit of the doubt on any question 
involving foreign recognition of U. S. trade-marks. 

The first concession in the interest of motor name 
vindication has to do with the recognition of surnames. 
This entire subject has long been an important one in 
the automotive community because of the great extent 
fo which automotive products are distinguished to the 
trade and to the public by surnames or corporate names. 
Under its basic trade-mark law, the United States govern- 
ment is not supposed to franchise any surname that is 
not distinctively displayed; that is to say written or 
printed in a particular or peculiar manner. In the past 
there was a disposition at Washington to enforce this 
requirement with rigor, as though it were the letter 
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rather than the spirit of a law which counted. This 
policy of severity reached a climax a year or two ago 
when the acting head of the Patent Office issued orders 
that henceforth registration would not be granted to 
any so-called composite trade-mark, made up of a sur- 
name in conjunction with ornaments or devices, unless 
the surname be “disclaimed.” 

That this insistence upon waiver of name rights has 
not been allowed to continue is due, in no small part, to 
‘tthe spirit of the Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. This firm sought, 
some months ago, to register, as a mark for motor ve- 
hicles, a composite mark consisting of a representation 
of a heart, colored red and having a silver-like border 
with a black strip on the border, while superimposed is 
the name “Hertz” placed diagonally across the heart on 
a silver-like background. Registration was refused, in 
accordance with standing orders, unless there was a dis- 
.claimer of the name “Hertz” which is, of course, the very 
essence of the trade-mark. 

‘The Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. protested against this de- 
naturizing of its trade-mark and carried its protest to 
the head of the Patent Office with the ultimate result 
that the hampering rule was rescinded and the company 
was allowed to register its complete mark as it appears 
on the cars. In the name-plates submitted at the Patent 
Office in the last analysis of the case the name “Hertz” 
was found to be written or engraved in so distinctive a 
manner that there was really no occasion to raise any 
question of acceptability. But in the original application 
the name “Hertz” was expressed in somewhat conven- 
tional block letters. Thus the outcome of the episode, at 
least in-so-far as it brought abolishment of a restrictive 
rule, is a triumph for the cause of adequate motor name 
protection. 

Even more important to entrenchment in foreign mar- 
kets of American automotive marks is the modification 
of Patent Office policy which General Motors Corp. was 
instrumental in bringing about in the spring of 1926. 
Desirous of consolidating its good-will gains, General 
Motors sought to re-register, in its own name, the mark 
“Chevrolet” which was registered years ago by the orig- 
inal Chevrolet Motor Company. At the Trade Mark Division 
this ambition was balked because the censors insisted 
upon being guided by a precedent which indicated that 
a trade-mark, once registered, could not be re-registered, 
even though it had in the meantime been transferred or 
sold, in conjunction with the good-will of the business, 
to the party that sought new credentials. 
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Refusing to take “No” for an answer, the General 
Motors Corp. took an appeal to the Commissioner of 
Patents, as overlord of the trade-mark bureau, and was 
at pains to make clear to this reviewing authority its 
position in the matter. It was pointed out that there 
was no conflict of interest between the first user and the 
successive user of the Chevrolet mark but, instead, a 
continuity of ownership and of the good will of the busi- 
ness in which the mark is used. 


Officials of General Motors made it clear that their 
sole purpose and object in seeking a re-registration of 
“Chevrolet” was to facilitate registration and protection 
of the name in foreign countries. It appears that the 
old Chevrolet Motor Company, prior to its dissolution, had 
registered its mark in a number of foreign countries. 
But such has been the expansion of the export business 
during the past few years that General Motors now finds 
it desirable to be vested with title to “Chevrolet” in a 
number of additional countries. Thus General Motors, 
as present owner of “Chevrolet,” faces the dual respon- 
sibility of renewing registrations in a number of coun- 
tries and effecting new registrations in other countries 
where the mark has no official standing. 


Time and Expense Saved 


It is not impossible, of course, for the transferee or 
assignee of a trade-mark to obtain foreign credentials, 
by proxy as it were, for a mark originated by another. 
But it involves the expenditure of time and money and 
the negotiation of no end of red tape inasmuch as it is 
necessary to file, with the application, copies of the 
papers evidencing the transfer of title and the necessary 
legalizations involved. In the Chevrolet case—and 
doubtless it is, in this, typical of many another—the ex- 
actions might be particularly embarrassing because 
when General Motors purchased all the assets of the 
Chevrolet company it failed to obtain a written deed or 
assignment of the mark in this or foreign countries. 
In view of all which circumstances, General Motors 
though not regarding its title as defective in any sense, 
was moved to initiate at the Patent Office what proved 
to be a test case. Since the outcome was successful, the 
company was repaid by the saving in the expense of 
establishing its title to “Chevrolet” in every foreign 
country. 


After considering all the evidence in the case, the 
Commissioner of Patents not only reversed the Trade- 
Mark Examiner and declared that General Motors was 
entitled to re-register but incidentally overruled the pace- 
making decision which had been the basis of this and 
similar refusals, thereby signalizing that the attitude in 
this case is not to be taken as an isolated instance but 
as manifestation of a permanent policy at the Patent 
Office. The Commissioner recognized the advantages to 
a transferee in having his mark in his own name. 


Since the law does not prohibit the re-registration of 
trade-marks the Commissioner held that repetitions of 
enrollment should be accepted under circumstances such 
as obtain in the General Motors case. It was in this 
connection that the head of the institution for pedigree- 
ing trade-marks committed the Office to all possible as- 
sistance to manufacturers in developing and protecting 
their foreign trade. The liberalized policy on the part 
of the Patent Office here indicated, taken in conjunction 
with the ruling a few months ago that a corporation 
name may be registered under the U. S. Trade-Mark Act 
of 1920, has the effect of placing American automotive 
firms on the same footing with foreigners in the owner- 
sh’p of trade-marks. 
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Turning Waste into Wealth is Subject 
of Industrial Engineers 


Elimination of manufacturing losses due to the waste of time, 
materials and man-power discussed as feature of convention 


in Philadelphia. 


Specific cases cited to show possibilities. 


By K. W. Stillman 


able waste in industry that there appears to be a very 

real possibility of the present high degree of material 
prosperity enjoyed in this country, although the greatest 
in history, becoming merely an appetizer for the greater 
bounties to come. As the individuals, concerns and or- 
ganizations now engaged with the problem meet success 
in their efforts to reduce and eliminate avoidable industrial 
wastes, each dollar spent, each item of material used and 
each man-hour of labor employed will produce greater 
economic returns than it has in the past and the possi- 
bilities for larger and even more diversified production at 
much lower costs are tremendous in their effect upon the 
general prosperity and welfare of the country. 

One could scarcely fail to reach this conclusion after at- 
tending the convention of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers held last week in Philadelphia. Elimination of 
waste in industry was the general subject of the meeting 
and, all the sessions were devoted to discussions of specific 
examples of waste and how they can be and have been 
reduced or eliminated. 


S" numerous and so prolific are the sources of avoid- 


Occurs Throughout Industry 


Avoidable waste occurs in every phase of industry. 
There is the waste caused by lack of proper coordination 
between the various functional elements of manufacture, 
sales and finance. Waste is prevalent in production meth- 
ods and in administrative mechanisms. Utilization of 
materials is still far from ideal in waste prevention prac- 
tice. Distributing methods under our competitive system 
are exceedingly wasteful to the country. There is a direct 
waste of human lives through unnecessary fatigue brought 
about by improper relationships between the worker and 
his job. Lack of proper mechanical facilities contributes 
greatly to avoidable waste by preventing workers from 
reaching their full measure of productive effectiveness. 

Supervision of workers is often wasteful because of 
improperly trained foremen and other industrial commis- 
sioned officers. Lack of full cooperation between em- 
ployes and employers results in needless wastes of vast 
dimensions. Office and clerical work is seldom conducted 
without considerable avoidable waste of time and effort. 

This brief review by no means completes the list but 
affords an indication of the ramifications of wasteful prac- 
tices in industrial enterprises. The sum total of the losses 
to industry and to the country caused by avoidable waste 
18 impossible to compute but it must be tremendous. 

One of the speakers cited a number of instances in 
which the losses from avoidable wastes can be estimated. 
Fires cause annual losses of $500,000,000. Farmers suffer 
losses—avoidable—of more than $2,000,000,000 each year. 


Industrial warfare causes huge wastes—the recent coal 
strike of 170 days duration being cited as the source of a 
$500,000,000 avoidable waste. Wastes through unemploy- 
ment are tremendous, it having been estimated that each 
one of our 12,800,000 industrial wage earners loses 20 
days each year, on the average, through involuntary unem- 
ployment. About five days per year are lost by each 
worker through avoidable accidents or preventable physical 
disorders or ailments. 

That these tremendous wastes are to a large extent 
avoidable was made clear during the course of the con- 
vention because the various papers and discussions were 
entirely devoted to the citation of actual examples of con- 
cerns which have successfully eliminated or materially 
reduced wastes in one or more of these many lines. And 
what can be accomplished by one company should not be 
impossible of achievement by others. 

If, as was cited by George Hodge, of the International 
Harvester Company, it has been possible for one of. their 
plants to operate since January 1, 1924, without a single 
lost time accident, it should be possible for other plants 
to equal or approach this safety record with a consequent 
reduction in the appalling waste of man-power which now 
burdens industry. 

If, as was cited by Carle M. Bigezlow, it has been possible 
for various wood-working plants to reduce their waste of 
material anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent, it should be 
possible for other wood-working plants to attain equivalent 
results and for industries in other lines to reduce materially 
the amount of raw product not productively utilized. 

The entire time of the convention was spent in discus- 
sion of similar practical examples of how some industrial 
enterprise had successfully combatted some item of waste 
and of how the methods employcd might be adapted to 
similar tasks in other industries. 


Coordination of Activities 

At the first session, Wednesday morning, June 16, the 
gcneral subject was the coordination of the several func- 
tional activities of industry so that the orderly procedure 
of plant operation would not be halted or delayed because 
of lack of understanding or appreciation of the problems 
before each department. 

Five speakers cited as many instances of how complete 
coordination had been obtained between the various de- 
partments of an enterprise. One speaker told of how 
sales and production had been coordinated in a factory 
producing a large variety of products, all, or most, of which 
must be built to special design. Another described how 
sales, production and purchasing activities of a paper 
manufacturer had been coordinated. A third related the 
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steps taken to bring about complete cooperation between 
the sales and the credit department of another company. 
Still another described the coordinating links existing be- 
tween the production of raw materials, of finished goods 
and their distribution as worked out by a manufacturer. 

At the session Wednesday evening the subject was manu- 
facturing wastes and three speakers presented papers 
showing the methods employed by such widely different 
industries as soaps, ships and finished wood parts. John 
A. Riley, general superintendent of the Palmolive Co., gave 
an exhausive recital of the methods employed by that com- 
pany in preventing waste in the utilization of materials, 
in their transportation and inter-plant movement, in man- 
power and in coordination of the various functional 
activities of the organization. 


Ship and Woodworking Plants 


A picture of the methods employed by an industry of 
entirely different nature was presented by W. B. Ferguson, 
who related how waste was being eliminated in the opera- 
tions of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
Carle M. Bigelow told how very substantial waste elimina- 
tion had been accomplished in numerous wood-working in- 
dustries by the application of scientific methods. Mr. 
Bigelow’s paper will be treated more fully in a later issue. 

At the distribution session Thursday morning, presided 
over by Ray M. Hudson, of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce, Walter Drey, general 
manager of Forbes Magazine, stated that there were un- 
doubtedly great wastes present in prevailing advertising 
methods but there was much doubt whether any considera- 
ble portion of it could be eliminated. This waste arises, 
he said, from the competitive character of industry in this 
country and unless that changes, which is exceedingly 
doubtful, there will continue to be much advertising which, 
while profitable to the concern fostering it, is an undoubted 
economic waste to the country. 

He cited the opinion that for any particular use or 
service there is, almost invariably, a single product which 
will meet the demands most satisfactorily. Under our 
competitive system, however, the consumer is offered 
scores of articles all of which are advertised as being the 
best or, at least, entirely suitable for his needs. When a 
single article would be sufficient to meet the requirements 
it is obvious, said Mr. Drey, that time and effort spent 
in pushing others is wasteful but, practically, is quite un- 
avoidable. 

Another source of advertising waste might be 
eliminated, he believes, if a central bureau were formed 
for the sole purpose of telling industries when to close 
their doors or change to other lines of products. Non- 
realization of a change in public taste or fashion which 
makes a particular product obsolete and unsalable is re- 
sponsible for much advertising waste by the unfortunate 
manufacturer who strives, without result, to bolster his 
market. 

Alvin E. Dodd, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, stressed the point that much of the waste in 
our present methods of distribution is caused by failure 
on the part of distributors to distinguish between profit- 
able lines and lines handled at a loss. Not only should 
unprofitable lines be eliminated but the channels through 
which distribution is made should be restricted to those 
which show the most profit. Mr. Dodd said that surveys 
of many wholesale concerns in various lines indicated that 
usually 90 per cent of the total business of a concern was 
obtained through 50 per cent of its customers. The busi- 
ness of the half which supplied only 10 per cent of the 
business was obviously being handled at a loss and should 
be dropped, he said, as a source of waste. 
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Elimination of fatigue as a source of preventable waste 
of man-power was the subject discussed at the dinner 
meeting Thursday evening. Papers were read by Dr. 
Louis I. Harris, Commissioner of Health, New York City; 
Dr. E. R. Mayhurst, College of Medicine, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Miss Nellie Swartz, director, Bureau Women 
in Industry, New York State Department of Industry. 

At the session on labor the first speaker, Harold J. 
Payne, discussed the conservation of man-power and sav- 
ings in time, effort and money which results from the sub- 
stitution of power-operated equipment for hand-power, 
particularly in the work of ,handling materials. Mr. 
Payne believes that future waste elimination, in so far as 
concerns man-power, will be confined principally to un- 
skilled labor used in material movements. After making 
a general statement of the advantages to be gained by re- 
placing hand- or foot-power with electric-powered equip- 
ment, Mr. Payne displayed a number of slides showing 
actual installations and uses of power equipment which 
have resulted in tremendous savings. Much of the sub- 
ject of his talk was contained in an article by Mr. Payne 
appearing in Automotive Industries some time ago. 

Because it is generally considered to be true that upon 
the foremen of a concern depends to a large extent the 
success with which plant operations are conducted, the 
talk by W. D. Stearns, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., was of particular interest to manufacturers. 
Narrow-mindedness is the most common failing of fore- 
men, Mr. Stearns believes, and the training system in use 
by this company purposes to broaden the viewpoint of 
the foremen not only to include knowledge and under- 
standing of all phases of company business but of general 
economic and business conditions as well. 

The Westinghouse foremen meetings are entirely fore- 
men-conducted and Mr. Stearns related how a group of 20 
foremen—or supervisors—spent an entire year in in- 
vestigating and deciding if they should conduct foremen 
meetings and if so how they should be conducted, what 
subjects should be discussed and other details. The meet- 
ings are held with the idea that the men attending will 
tell what they know rather than having an outsider tell 
them what he knows, since the company believes that if it 
can obtain a complete interchange of ideas among the 700 
supervisors no other knowledge will be necessary to make 
them entirely capable to perform their duties most 
effectively. 


Waste of Sickness 


The most prolific sources of waste of man-power, ac- 
cording to George Hodge, International Harvester Co., 
are preventable sickness; lack of cooperation between 
management and employes so that campaigns for improv- 
ing quantity or quality of production or of waste reduction 
meet with but half-hearted approval from the workers; 
and the failure to obtain full benefit from the intelligence 
of the workers through lack of administrative attention 
or impetus to constructive thinking along lines of im- 
provement in product or methods. 

The importance of sickness was illustrated by compar- 
ing time lost through this reason to that lost through acci- 
dents. Accident prevention has received great publicity 
and much attention from industry, yet the average time 
lost from this cause is less than one day per year per 
worker while time lost on account of sickness, much of it 
preventable, amounts to at least five days per year per man 
in most favored industries and in some rises to 12 or 15 
days. 


HE Chrysler European branch is being moved from 
Paris to Antwerp, Belgium, where Chrysler has taken 
over the assemblying plant formerly used by Ford. 
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Wickes 34-in. semi-auto- 
matic duplex crankshaft 
lathe 

















34-Inch Crankshaft Lathe is Added 
to Wickes Line 


New model is of semi-automatic type with silent chain drive 
from 15-20 hp. motor. Eight changes of feed obtainable. Lever 
used for starting spindles also serves as brake to stop them. 


with a swing of 34 inches over the bed and of 

generally more rigid construction has been de- 
veloped for the market by Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, 
Mich. The characteristic feature of the Wickes crank- 
shaft lathe is that it works simultaneously on the two 
co-axial crankpins or on the two or more intermediate 
main bearings of a multi-throw crankshaft. 

The new machine has silent chain drive from a 15-20 
hp. electric motor mounted on top of the headstock to 
a large diameter driving sprocket mounted on ball bear- 
ings. The motor does not come with the machine, but 
for machining crankshafts on which the sides of the 
crank arms have to be turned, the makers recommend 
the use of a direct current, adjustable speed motor, the 
speed of which can be varied by means of field control 
between limits of 550 and 1650 r.p.m. In addition to the 
motor an automatic starter, a field control rheostat and 
a start-and-stop push button switch are required. Where 
direct current is not available, a multi-speed motor with 
suitable control is recommended. It is also possible to 
use a constant speed motor of about 1200 r.p.m., but in 
the case of crankshafts requiring long crank arms to be 
turned, the production is then not so high. For crank- 
shafts which require pin turning only, a 15 hp. motor 
of 1200 r.p.m. is recommended, with automatic starting 
compensator and push-button switch. 

The headstock is provided with a clutch for driving 
the spindles and a brake for quickly stopping them. A 
conveniently located lever serves to start the spindles 
when moved in one direction and for applying the brake 
when moved in the opposite direction. Two changes of 
speed are obtainable in the headstock by means of shift- 
Ing gears made of nickel steel. The rear headstock can 


A NEW model of the Wickes Duplex crankshaft lathe 


be moved along the bed to accommodate crankshafts of 
different length. 

The spindles are ground to size and run in bronze 
bushings lined with white metal. Both spindles are 
driven together by a heavy shaft running through the 
center of the bed and carrying herringbone gear pinions. 
The pinion driving the rear spindle is adjustable on its 
shaft lengthwise. As may be seen from the illustration, 
the bed is of substantial design and is provided with a 
pan in which the cooling fluid collects. The latter is 
circulated by a pump which stops automatically as soon 
as the spindles are stopped. The coolant is thrown 
directly onto both cutting tools. 





End view of head end pot chuck 
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Eight changes of feed are obtainable by means of the 
feed box which is equipped with roller bearings. The 
carriage has a large opening in the center through which 
the chips drop, and is provided with chip guards which 
prevent both chips and coolant from reaching the bear- 
ing surfaces. 

Two cross slides are provided, carrying the front and 
rear tools, respectively. The pressure on the rear tools 
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Side view of tooling for turning crankpins 


being upward, the rear cross slide is given a very large 
support and is gibbed with taper gibs at both sides and 
at the center. The front cross slide is of smaller width 
and fits in between the wings of the rear slide, which 
latter is also gibbed in the center. Both slides are lubri- 
cated by means of Alemite grease cups. 

The cross feed screw is made of nickel steel, of large 
diameter and is cut with right and left hand threads so 
that the two cross slides will be fed in and out simul- 
taneously. The drive to the cross feed screw is through 
worm gearing, and thrust is taken up on ball thrust 
bearings. 

Operation of the cross feed screw is by a 1 hp. electric 
motor, the controller for which is mounted on the apron 
convenient to the operator. By moving the controller 
handle, the tools can be brought quickly to the cutting 
position, and when the cut is finished the same motor 
quickly returns them to the “unloading” position. 


Cast Steel Tool Blocks 


Cast steel tool blocks are rigidly fastened to the cross 
slides, and the pot chucks which hold the crank in posi- 
tion are also made of cast steel. These chucks can be 
adjusted to take crankshafts with throws of from 4 to 6 
inches. Quick-opening caps are provided. The front 
and rear bearings of the crankshafts are held in the pot 
chucks by means of hardened steel bushings. Set screws 
in the pot chucks hold the crankshaft securely close to 
the pins being machined. One set screw bears with its 
point directly against the side of the crank arm, while 
the other controls a lug projecting from the end of the 
pot chuck and bearing against the other side of the 
crank arm. The heads of both screws are located close 
together on the same side of the pot chuck and both 
can therefore be adjusted quickly without turning the 
chuck half way around. 

When the lathe is provided with a variable speed 
motor with field control, as the tools begin to cut on the 
outer diameter of the long crank arms, the lathe spindles 
revlove slowly, and as the cutting diameter decreases the 
motor speeds up automatically, thus maintaining the cut- 
ting speed. 

Another interesting feature of the machine is the auto- 
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matic split feed. When the tools are cutting on the 
crank arms the machine starts with a coarse feed. Ag 
the tools approach the limit of their inward motion, the 
cut becomes heavier and heavier and finally the tools 
turn the entire width of the pin as well as the fillet. At 
this time the split-feed automatically reduces the feed, 

When the pins have been turned to the proper diameter 
the automatic diameter stop trips the feed, but the 
spindies continue to turn for six revolutions, in order 
that the tools may turn the pin to a true circle. Then 
the spindles are automatically stopped, the coolant is 
shut off and the rapid traverse motor automatically re- 
turns the cross slide to the “unloading” position. 





Buses in the Orient 


HE constantly increasing use of the motor bus in 

the more remote regions of the world for both pas- 
senger and freight service is shown in a trade report 
compiled by H. C. Schuette of the Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce. 

The bus, the report discloses, is now carrying pas- 
sengers over the Arabian Desert, traversing the old bib- 
lical route from Jerusalem to Jericho and running up 
to the Temple of Heaven in the sacred city of Peking. 
Names that are familiar in song and story appear in this 
report—Rangoon and Mandalay—Cairo and Alexandria 
—Casablanca. All these have their quota of motor 
buses. According to the report there is a bus line which 
conducts a regular service across the Gobi Desert in 
Northern China connecting Kalgan with Urga and cover- 
ing a distance of more than 600 miles. Even on the 
Sahara Desert the modern bus is gradually usurping the 
place of the camel. In the Philippines the bus has proved 
one of the outstanding agencies for civilizing the natives 
ot the remote villages, enabling them for the first time 
to have adequate means of communication with their 
neighbors. 

According to the report there are today operating in 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania about 17,000 buses. British 
Malaya and French Morocco head the list of individual 
countries with about 2000 buses each; India and Aus- 
tralia have each a little less than that number, while 
the Philippines and Japan have 1700 and 1600, re- 
spectively. 

With few exceptions the bodies of all these buses are 
built locally, only the chassis being imported. Most of 
the buses are of the smaller types, carrying from 10 to 15 
passengers. The standard truck chassis is the one 
usually employed and few bus chassis: have been im- 
ported. It is estimated that approximately three-quarters 
of all the buses in operation in the Orient and Africa 
have American-built chassis. 





HE phenomena taking place inside the cylinders of a 

Diesel engine have remained obscure by reason of the 
fact that it is impossible to observe them directly. Junk- 
ers has made some experiments in this field by having 
constructed special apparatus for each phenomenon to be 
studied. Thus he built an apparatus for measuring the 
piston friction, which consisted of a fixed casing enclosing 
the piston, also fixed, and a cylinder moved by the crank- 
shaft. It was found that the friction is independent of the 
air pressure on thespiston and is proportional to the area 
of the piston rings. An optical apparatus was devised 
for observing flame propagation and photographing the 
flame. A study of the images obtained led to the conclu- 
sion that we are still far from obtaining symmetrical and 
progressive combustion. 
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Chassis Lubricator Designed to Feed Oil 
Automatically as Needed 


Connected with springs so that major deflections, as occur 
on rough roads, cause oil to be forced through the system. 


N a new chassis lubrication system which utilizes the 

[ ection of the springs while traveling over uneven 
roads to operate the reservoir pump, the human effort 

necessary to lubricate the chassis periodically has been 
eliminated. It is necessary to refill the reservoir twice 
a year for ordinary driving, but thereafter the oiling of 
the chassis and the amount of lubricant delivered to each 
moving part is automatically controlled. 

With this new system, patented by the inventor, George 
R. Siegrist, research engineer, Detroit, Mich., it is neces- 
sary that the present types be incorporated in the chassis 
at the time of manufacture although it is planned even- 
tually to develop a model suitable for the replacement 
trade. 

A feature of the pumping mechanism is the fact that 
oil is delivered to the moving parts of the chassis only 
at such times as lubrication is needed at these points. 
When the car is running on a smooth road minor de- 
flections of the springs do not cause the pump plunger 
to be operated but when a jolt or bump is encountered 
or the car is riding over rough roads a predetermined 
amount of oil is forced to each point with each major 
deflection of the springs. 

Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically the general arrangement 
and the relationship between the spring and pump. The 
brass tubular reservoir, approximately 4% in. in diam- 
eter by 5 in. high and holding one quart of oil, is at- 
tached to the side rails of the chassis and located prefer- 
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ably under the hood where it is readily accessible. In 
the link which connects the spring with the pump lever 
there is a sliding joint which is so adjusted to allow 
norma! travel of the spring without operating the pump. 
Contact is made with the plunger lever only by a pre- 
determined movement of the spring which forces the oil 
to the various parts to be lubricated. From the outlet 
of the pump, the piping and connections follow the prin- 
ciple employed in the plunger type of central reservoir 
systems. 

Inside the base of the reservoir, which is a brass cast- 
ing, the plunger mechanism is located. As will be seen 
from Fig. 2 the connecting link between the spring and 
reservoir is attached at one end to the lever operating 
the plunger. The loaded steel piston is of the conven- 
tional type controlled by a check valve at the main outlet 
point and operated by a steel S shaped lever attached 
to the cross shaft carrying the lever arm. The base is 
constructed to act as a sump with a removable screen 
incorporated immediately below. 

The quantity of lubricant delivered by the plunger is, 
of course, dependent upon the amount of deflection of 
the spring. This can be varied by adjustments provided 
on the connecting link. Provision is made in the design 
to allow varying sizes of plungers to be used according 
to the amount of oil to be delivered. In view of the 
simplicity of the device, the cost of installation and 
manufacture is said to be very moderate. 
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Fig l Diagram shows installation of the 
* “* Siegrist automatic chassis lubricator ™ 
reservoir. A sliding joint in the link which connects 
the spring with lever operating the pump allows oil 


to be forced to moving parts of chassis only when Fig 


a bad jolt is transmitted to the springs. Under 

normal road conditions there is a sufficient leeway 

provided to prevent the spring actions operating 
the pump 





lubricator. From the outlet at the reservoir the 
system follows conventional central magazine chassis + 














2 Simplified view, showing plunger mechan- 
- ism, links and leverages of the Siegrist 





lubricating practice 
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already large file which most of us have marked 

“Useless Information” if somebody would figure 
out the total quantums of energy contained in the 
enunciation of words propounded at automotive sales 
meetings and conventions every year. It is pretty 
generally agreed that there has been sufficient talking 
at such conventions, but there is some doubt if there has 
been enough talking about them. 

These meetings have become an accepted part of auto- 
motive merchandising. Year after year the factories 
hold dealer and distributor gatherings and year after 
year about the same general programs are followed. 
Perhaps there is little change because past performances 
have proved so satisfactory that no change is needed. 
Perhaps the lack of change is due to habit. 

If the first of these assumptions is correct, there’s 
no need to talk about the subject. But if the second 
is correct, this is a good time for factory executives 
to sit back and look at the whole question of dealer and 
distributor meetings, asking such questions as: 


1. Have our sales meetings really been effec- 
tive? How do we know? 


2. Are we holding enough such meetings? 
Are we holding too many? 


3. Do we have similar programs each year be- 
cause we think such a program the most effec- 
tive that can be devised; or because it’s the kind 
we’ve always had, and we know we might 
do worse and find it hard to do better? 


4. Are we getting full value for every dollar 
put into our sales meetings? 

Passenger car manufacturers alone probably spent 
something like $10,000,000 last year on sales meetings 
of distributors, dealers and dealer salesmen. That means 
that the cost of these sales meetings was about .4 of 1 
per cent of the wholesale value of the cars sold and that 
it was about $2.60 per car. 

Was that money spent efficiently? 

While that question can’t be answered exactly, a dis- 
cussion of the chief problems confronting the factory 
in connection with its sales meetings will indicate a few 
general conclusions. Three major problems arise: 


1. The general as opposed to the district 
meeting. 


A SIGNIFICANT contribution would be made to that 
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Has sales meeting procedure fallen 
into a rut, and if so, what can be 
done to get it out? Small district 


conventions growing in favor 


By Norman G,. Shidle 








2. Preparing the program. 
(a) What the factory wants to get across 
(b) Is there a place for the dealer to have 
his say? 
(c) The problem of open house discussion 
(d) Inspirational speakers—yes or no? 
3. Costs. 


The district or sectional meeting has been gaining in 
favor quite strongly in recent years. This has come 
about partly because of the growing size of some organiz- 
ations which made general conventions more unwieldy 
and more general each year. It has come about partly, 
also, by desire on the part of factories for a better chance 
to adapt general principles to the specific selling prob- 
lems of particular territories. 

' The advantages of bringing men into the factory have 
not been lost to view, but the advantages gained by 
sectional conferences in various parts of the country 
have outweighed the former in a good many instances. 
A number of factories combine the two types of meeting, 
as a matter of fact, bringing distributors or particularly 
important dealers or salesmen to the factory, and hold- 
ing sectional meetings for the regular retailing forces. 

A successful car sales manager expresses himself on 
this point as follows: 

“IT think that a great deal more of importance is ac- 
complished when you have something of importance to 
take up with your dealer organization by going out in 
the field at distributing points and having the dealers 
from that section come into an open meeting and in such 
small numbers that you can grant each man a personal 
interview. This may happen perhaps, once a year. Our 
experience has been that much more can be accomplished 
in this way than in attempting to have dealers from all 
over the country go to a central point.” 

That opinion is somewhat similar to the ideas ex- 
pressed by a number of other important sales managers 
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poth for high and low priced 

cars. While the factory sales | 
meeting, for certain groups 
and purposes, is far from be- 
ing a thing of the past, the 
sectional meeting undoubted- 
ly is growing in favor quite 
rapidly, because it does per- 
mit smaller meetings where 
the questions of personal im- 
portance to individual dealers 
have a better chance of being 


attended: 


Even with the _ sectional 
meeting idea, however, a 
very large number of the 
sales meetings held comprise 
anywhere from 75 to 250 men, 
groups so large as to neces- 





HAT do the dealers think of the sales 
conventions that are arranged for 
their benefit by the factories? Unless the 
convention sells itself to the dealer it isn’t 
likely to do him much good. 
Here’s what one dealer says about most | 
of the meetings and conventions he has 


“The speakers always seem to have 
planned their talks entirely from the fac- 
tory standpoint and usually do not give 
aired. the dealers any chance for discussion. ... | 
The factories go almost entirely on the | 
theory that what they have in mind is the 
only thing for the dealer to do, even though 
many dealers have tried out many of the | 
points and found them to be impractical.” 


the comments are entirely 
just is somewhat beside the 
point, because the purpose of 
the meetings is to influence 
favorably those who attend. 
If the latter think their own 
criticisms are justified, they 
| remain outside the desired 
‘| favorable influence. 

But even if a factory sales 
manager definitely sets out 
to eliminate this difficulty in 
the meeting program 
formula, he has a hard job 
| ahead of him. 

It’s easy enough to say that 
the dealer viewpoint should 
be presented and that time 
should be allowed for dis- 

















sitate careful planning of 
programs and organization 
of activities throughout the meetings. Program planning 
for sales conventions, consequently, will continue to be 
as much of a job in the future as in the past. 

Sales meeting programs for a number of years have 
become almost a formula. It runs something like this: 

“Conference under direction of sales manager. Ad- 
vertising plans for coming years outlined by advertising 
manager. Representative of advertising agency also 
talks on advertising plans. Chief engineer gives a talk 
on the engineering features of the car. Assistant sales 
manager tells about observations made during a recent 
trip in the field. Service manager tells of parts and 
service facilities provided by factory. Sales manager 
outlines reasons why more cars can be sold this year 


_ than were sold last. President gives general talk. And 


perhaps an inspirational talk by an outside speaker is 
added. Then the dinner, private vaudeville performance, 
perhaps a golf match, a stunt or two and then good-bye.” 

After it’s all over the factory reports that “all were 
greatly enthused over the company’s extended plans for 
the coming year, which promises to be the best in Blunk’s 
history.” 

Why isn’t that formula all right? 

One reason is that it doesn’t fully achieve the aim of 
influencing those who attend so favorably as regards the 
product, the factory organization and the company that 
they will be able to sell the product very much better 
after than before the meeting. 

One able dealer has said this: 

“The outstanding criticism I personally would have of 
most dealer meetings and conventions is that the 
speakers always seem to have carefully planned their 
talks entirely from the factory standpoint and usually 
do not give the dealers any chance for discussion, which 
certainly would tear those talks to pieces. 


Factories Ideas Forced on Dealers 


“The factories go almost entirely on the theory that 
what they have in mind is the only thing for the dealer 
to do, even though many dealers have tried out many 
of the points and found them to be impractical. Most of 
the speakers from the factory standpoint have not 
proved their points. They simply have an idea that they 
will work. They ask the dealers to try them out, in 
almost every case at the dealer’s own expense.” 

Other unfavorable criticisms of factory sales meetings 
from a dealer standpoint simply ring various changes on 
this same idea. And the criticisms often are made with- 
out coming to the ears of the factory. Whether or not 


cussion. But just imagine 
what would happen if 250 
dealers were told to go ahead and say their say in an 
open meeting without let or hindrance! Confusion, dis- 
cursiveness, argument of points of interest only to the 
individual talking, illogical wanderings and general 
wasting of time almost certainly would result if the 
discussion really got going at all. Of course, the possi- 
bility of the dealers not taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to air their ideas always exists in any given case. 


Unsatisfactory to the Dealer 


Nevertheless, it is hard to get away from the fact that 
a sales meeting is somewhat unsatisfactory from the 
dealer standpoint when it consists entirely of factory- 
made ideas being poured forth, even in those instances 
where the factory men know pretty well what they are 
talking about and present their honest opinions in a 
reasonably frank manner. 

The two horns of this dilemma might be avoided by a 
little preliminary work on the part of the factory when 
plans for the convention are going forward. It would be 
perfectly possible to ask each dealer a month or so before- 
hand to write down the things he would like to hear dis- 
cussed together with an outline of his views of those 
questions. 

In a large pile of dealer letters of this kind the factory 
quite conceiveably might find several ideas or problems 
recurring a number of times. Those questions then could 
be put on the program for discussion with the assurance 
that they would interest and be of value to a good propor- 
tion of those in attendance. 

It might be that the factory men still would hold the 
floor for a major part of the time, but it would mean 
that they would be discussing—part of the time at least 
—questions which were very much on the dealers’ or 
distributors’ minds. In many cases the real basis of the 
dealer’s complaint isn’t that he doesn’t get a chance to 
talk himself, but that the factory men keep talking about 
general and indirect matters, while the chief thing that 
he wants to know is what the factory is going to do 
about some particular problem which is bothering him 
every day. He won’t mind hearing factory men talk 
nearly so much if they talk about something that he 
believes has to do with his immediate troubles. 

Then having given the conventionites the satisfaction 
of hearing some frank outline of the factory attitude and 
plans as regards things that they regard as important, the 
distributors and dealers will be in a far better frame of 
mind to listen while the factory tells them about the things 
which it considers to be most important. 
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In discussing the questions raised by the dealers, an 
outstanding dealer might be selected by the factory and 
be asked to confer with some other dealers and then 
present to the convention the dealer view of the partic- 
ular question for the benefit of the factory men. Open 
discussion in a meeting of 200 men is almost impossible 
if chaos is to be 
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pose for which the group had assembled. Working up 
ideas and stunts of this kind is not an easy task; but 
they do tend to tie together the psychology of the entire 
session, so that even when the tone is changed from the 
serious to the pleasure-seeking the general atmosphere 
remains intact. The result is to leave a more lasting 
and specific sort of im- 
pression on those who 





avoided. Open minds 





and openness in selec- 
tion of topics, how- 
ever, is pertectly 
possible. 


To do this wouldn’t 
necessarily.take up 
any more time during 
the meeting than has 
been used heretofore. 
The elimination of in- 
spirational outside 
speakers would easily 
provide time for an 
hour—or in some cases 
two hours—of  con- 
structive useful dis- 
cussion on topics of 
some importance. The 
assumption that ideas 











attend than otherwise 
would be possible. 
Despite the tendency 
to follow formula in 
salesmeeting programs, 
there has been a very 
considerable amount of 
careful study given to 
. is estion sale; 
—of constructive this qu ‘ by — 
useful discussion on managers in recent 
topics of some im- years. As a result a 
portance. One sales number of improve- 
manager who has ments undoubtedly have 
had a lot of experi- b d 
ence with these high- — 
powered performers To begin with, the 
says he is through amount of pure bunk 
with them retailed at these 
gatherings has de- 
creased materially in 


The elimination of 
inspirational outside 
speakers would 
easily provide time 
for an hour—or in 
some cases two hours 











and energy can be 
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the last decade. Plenty 
of it crops up here and 











heads of dealers is a 

grave error that fewer sales managers are falling into 
each year. As one successful sales executive wrote just 
the other day: 

“We do not believe in so-called inspiration speakers. 
We believe that more good can be accomplished by 
various executives of this organization who know the 
distributors and dealers and in whom they have confi- 
dence.” 

This particular sales manager knows what he is talk- 
ing about from experience because he has experimented 
with inspirational speakers, having tried out some of the 
most high-powered performers in this vocal circus field. 

The question of costs probably doesn’t need to play 
a major part in a discussion of sales meeting improve- 
ments. Any improvements which are needed doubtless 
can be made without increasing costs; re-allocation of 
expenditures might be advisable in certain instances, 
but total costs have been high enough in the past. 


Stunts and Entertainment 


Special stunts and entertainment have come to be 
almost an essential part of any American business gather- 
ing which lasts longer than three hours. Sometimes the 
entertainment may consist merely of dinner, sometimes 
of a dinner with an elaborate vaudeville program attached, 
and sometimes of outdoor sports of some kind. 


This phase of the program has a strong bearing on 
costs and probably a weak bearing on results achieved. 
That some entertainment is desirable, cannot be Cenied, 
but there seems to be a growing feeling that the sales 
producing value of such events does not increase directly 
in proportion to the expense of the exhibitions. 


It would seem desirable to make greater efforts to tie 
up stunts and entertainment features more closely with 
the main atmosphere and purpose of the gathering. The 
burlesque factory sales convention held after the annual 
dinner of the National Automobile Dealers Association 
in Chicago last January was a good example of a per- 
tinent, entertaining stunt. It stood on its own merits as 
entertainment, yet it did have some bearing on the pur- 


there but today it is 
almost equalled by the amount of frank, straight- 
forward material presented by factory men. There 
is a tendency on the part of the factories to show more 
charts, sales analyses and statistical data to the dealers 
which the latter never would be able to compile nor inter- 
pret for themselves. And finally, factory sales managers in 
general are willing to talk in more specific and practical 
terms at dealer meetings today than ever before. 

These improvements are attested by statements from 
dealers, as well as by observations of meetings in general. 
One big distributor, for example, wrote that: 

“Our factory has made a practice of holding meetings 
with sales managers of dealers. These meetings have 
been participated in by all representatives of the dealers 
with a full, frank, free discussion. The representatives 
themselves have probably had considerably more to say 
than the factory men who were present. 

“In these meetings, there has been no bombast, no fire- 
works, no ‘Hip-Hip-Hooray’ stuff. They have been serious 
business sessions which have gotten right down to brass 
tacks in retail as well as wholesale merchandising prob- 
lems. They have been extremely helpful to us and have 
given us many constructive ideas that have been used in 
actual practice by others. Frankly, meetings of this char- 
acter have been eagerly looked forward to and the benefits 
have carried over the year.” 

And we’ve heard from other dealers who feel the same 
way. 

So automotive sales meetings are progressing quite 
well; continued study and constant attempts for improve- 
ment are the only things needed to insure future success. 





HE Tire and Rim Association of America, Inc., has 

issued its first yearbook containing information on 
rims and tires. Among the items of particular interest 
are dimensioned cross-sectional drawings for standard 
passenger car, truck, airplane and motorcycle rims; valve 
dimensions; loads and inflation pressures for tires; and 
current tire and rim equipment used on the various 
makes and models of cars. 
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Ford’s Price Cut 


"On has cut prices again, this time on both open 
and closed models. The latest reduction is gener- 
ally accepted as an attempt to stimulate sales, which 
in relation to the rest of the industry have not been 
as high in the last six months as in previous years. 

While a Ford price change still is of major mer- 
chandising importance in the industry, it is no longer 
the dominating indicator that it once was. Other 
companies with low-priced cars have proved the pos- 
sibility of making individual successes without trying 
to meet Ford prices. Moreover, Ford is not the leader 
in price reducing this time. Hudson and Essex have 
cut lists frequently in the last year, while two other 
companies—Chrysler and Rickenbacker—have re- 
duced prices within the last 30 days. 

Somebody said once that “‘three make a trend.” Cur- 
rent changes scarcely can be considered so definite an 
indication of the future. The revisions in each case 
have been made for a reason characteristic only of 
the company making the change rather than because 
of some fundamental factor affecting the whole in- 
dustry equally. Nevertheless, further reductions 
within the next sixty days would not be surprising, 
either for the purpose of clearing dealers’ floors of 
current models in preparation for new announce- 
ments or in an attempt to speed up sales in the face 
of a normal seasonal recession. 


Bus and Truck Brakes 


EPAIRS to the braking systems of trucks and 

buses are more frequent than to any other part 
of the vehicle. Bus repairs are of more frequent 
occurrence than those to trucks but in both cases 
the present tendency toward obtaining higher aver- 
age road speeds and the increasing congestion of the 
highways indicates that the demands to be made 
upon the braking systems will be even greater in the 
future than they have been or now are. 

Already regulations have arrived or are apparent 
on the horizon which tax present braking systems 
to the utmost to meet and the problem of furnishing 
a system which can lose a small part of its effective- 
hess through ordinary usage and still be within the 
law is interesting manufacturers greatly. Many of 
them believe there is no unsurmountable difficulty in 
providing brakes adequate for the most trying condi- 
tions but, apparently, there are at least three points 
which are now obstructing progress along this line. 

These factors, as some brake manufacturers see 
them are: That users of trucks and buses are not 
willing to pay the added cost of better brakes; that 
the tendency—in bus design at least—toward lower 
floor levels is seriously limiting the available braking 
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surfaces; and that present brake lining materials are 
as resistive to abrasive action as is practicable until 
harder brake drums are generally used. 

Whether these factors are of outstanding impor- 
tance or not is immaterial. Of utmost importance, 
however, is the fact that some commercial vehicles 
are provided with brake equipment which, unless 
maintained at a state nearer perfection than is gen- 
erally possible under average operating conditions, 
will not serve to stop the vehicle as quickly as public 
safety interests demand. Unless this condition is 
remedied within the industry it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that precedent will be followed and legislative 
restrictions will be placed upon the industry much 
more binding than would be accepted by the public 
as providing adequate safety were the changes to be 
made without outside coercion. 


Production Speculations 


OTOR vehicle production in the last seven 
months of 1925 averaged about 363,500. If it 
averages 325,000—or 38,500 per month less—during 
the last seven months of this year, the 1926 produc- 
tion record will just be broken. In other words, if 
total production this year is to turn out to be about 
the same as the 1925 total, output for the rest of the 
year will have to run behind last year by about 10 
per cent. 

There is a firm conviction in some quarters that 
another new production mark will be set this year. 
Others feel just as firmly that last year’s high point 
will not be surpassed and probably not reached. The 
former group has more support at this time that it 
did six months ago. Business leaders in general are 
viewing the last six months with reasonable confi- 
dence at present. 

Even though last year’s record were not surpassed, 
however, there is little to fear. To run ten per cent 
behind last year from now on would not necessarily 
incur any great hardship on manufacturers, while 
dealers might be benefited by such a process. It must 
be remembered that the very high production months 
of 1925 came along toward the end of the year, a 
new record being set last October. 

It’s interesting to note in passing that the indus- 
try built nearly as many vehicles in five months this 
year as during the entire year of 1920. 

Many important car company executives are look- 
ing for a continuance of good production and sales 
during the last six months. A typical statement is 
that made the other day by Walter P. Chrysler who 
said: “There is no sound economic reason for any 
change in business conditions at the present time, 
business cycles to the contrary. Times should con- 
tinue to be good.” 
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Retail Sales Increase Rate 
Exceeds Production Gains 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24—The production of 446,155 passenger cars 
and trucks in the United States and Canada during May brought the output 
for the first five months of the year to 2,043,524 units, compared with 
1,781,393 for the corresponding period last year, a gain of 262,131 units or 
14.7 per cent. Cars sold at retail in the first quarter of 1926 were 17 per 
cent over the first quarter of last year, and while figures are not available 
for the results to date in the second quarter, there is every evidence that 
they are substantially above the sales in the corresponding period of 1925. 


The inequalities in the production and 
sales of the manufacturers, coupled with 
lower prices, has made the comparison 
of profits in some instances less satis- 
factory than the totals for the industry 
would indicate. But for the companies 
who have been able to maintain peak 
production under conditions of plant 
economy the year so far has been the 
best ever experienced. 

Signs of recession are multiplying as 
the factories prepare for the annual in- 
ventory and plant machinery changes. 
But the summer months will mark a new 
onslaught on the market and unless the 
expectations of the leaders of the in- 
dustry are overthrown, should show an 
upturn once again in the rate of output. 

The price reductions by Ford were not 
unexpected, though some _ observers 
thought that he was going to bring out 
new models. Just what the effect will 
be on other producers in the low-priced 
field remains to be seen, but it is pointed 
out that the cuts made some months ago 
by the Ford company did not result in 
any material increase in sales, and were 
ignored by competitive manufacturers. 
There is a general expression of con- 
fidence that the public feels that quality 
counts as much as price. 

Ford’s competition in the remainder 
of the year will perhaps be heavier than 
he has ever before experienced, with 
several manufacturers bringing out 
smaller and more economical cars. 





Dye Heads Transportation 
WASHINGTON, June 23—Alexander 
V. Dye, former commercial attache of the 
Department of Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Transportation 
Division, U. 8S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, succeeding E. S. 
Gregg, resigned to go with the Western 
Electric Co. Since October, 1923, Mr. 
Dye has been in charge at Mexico City. 


Highway Bill Now Law 
WASHINGTON, June 22—The $165,- 
000,000 Federal Aid highway bill, provid- 
ing $82,500,000 Federal Aid for each of 
the fiscal years of 1927-1928, became law 
today when the President signed the bill. 








Chrysler Withdraws 


Insurance Feature 


NEW YORK, June 23—Chrysler cars 
will no longer be sold insured after July 
1, when the agreement for insurance 
service with the Palmetto Fire Insurance 
Co. expires, according to an announce- 
ment by B. E. Hutchinson, vice-president 
of Chrysler Corp. 

This decision was reached following 
the refusal of the Automobile Insurance 
Co., of Hartford, to enter into any re- 
insurance arrangement looking toward a 
continuation of the -Chrysler-Palmetto 
plan or possible modifications of it, and 
the inability to obtain any other satis- 
factory insurance company carrier. 

Any effort to renew this insurance 
service will depend upon the views of the 
United States Supreme Court upon the 
master contract idea involved in the 
Chrysler-Palmetto plan and upon local 
agency restrictions in various States. 
If the Court’s decision on the several 
concurrent cases coming before it from 
Federal District Courts in October is 
favorable to the Chrysler-Palmetto plan 
it is believed that insurance companies 
will regard it favorably. 





Murray to Build Marmon 


Bodies in Indianapolis 
DETROIT, June 23—Permission has 
been granted by Judge Charles C. Simons 
in Federal court to the Guardian Trust 
Co., receiver for the Murray Body Corp., 
to establish a new plant in Indianapolis 
with $200,000 of the firm’s money. The 
plant will provide all bodies used by the 
Marmon Motor Car Co. for the next two 
years. All capital stock will be held here 
except qualified shares of directors and 
certain other officers. Should Murray 
Body fail to fulfill its two years’ contract, 
all facilities and assets go to the Marmon 
Co. The plant is being established in 
Indianapolis to effect a freight saving. 
The building will be rented from Marmon 
and the rental will be fixed on a basis of 
production. 
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BILL WOULD REPEAL 
3 PER CENT EXCISE | 
WASHINGTON, June 23—Re- | 
peal of the 3 per cent excise 
tax, now collected on the sale of 
passenger automobiles, is asked to- 
day in a bill introduced in Con- | 
gress. | 

Introduction of the measure 
which would repeal the remaining | 
automotive excise taxes, amuse- | 

| ment taxes and reduce taxes on 
corporations, is the first move of | 
the Democrats in their effort to | 
force further tax reductions which | 
| President Coolidge announced the | 
| day before could not be done. | 
| Adjournment of Congress is cer- | 
| tain before action can be had on | 
_ the measure, but which neverthe- | 
less, it is pointed out, “shows the | 
way in which the wind blows” as | 
to the probability of an early re- | 
| 


| peal of the remaining 3 per cent | 
| 


automobile excise tax. 

















New York Law Curbs 
Oil Substitution 


NEW YORK, June 22—This State, in 
a law becoming effective July 1, offers 
what is regarded as a model statute for 
the protection of automobile owners 
against substitution of spurious oils for 
high grade lubricants ordered and paid 
for by motorists. 

The act makes it unlawful to fill “with 
a spurious or substitute article any or- 
der for a lubricating oil for an internal 
combustion engine, if such oil ordered 
is designated by a trademark or dis- 
tinctive trade name, unless and until it 
is explained to the person giving the or- 
der that the article offered is not the ar- 
ticle that he has ordered, and the pur- 
chaser shall thereupon elect to take the 
substitute article that is being offered 
to him.” 

Any person violating this law, or any 
person, firm or corporation whose ser- 
vant, agent or other employes violates 
it, shall forfeit to the manufacturer 
whose product was ordered, or to the 
proprietor of the trademark or trade 
name by which the article ordered was 
designated, $100 for each offense, to be 
recovered by suit. All that is necessary 
is for the complainant to prove that 
the oil complained of was purchased from 
the defendant and to show by chemical 
analysis that it is not the article or- 
dered and paid for. Motorists who 
suspect that they are being preyed upon 
can put the nearest sales representative 
of the oil manufacturer on the trail of 
the alleged offender. 
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Parts Sales Record 
Shows May Decline 
Shipments to Factories Decrease 


15 Points But Replace- 
ment Business Gains 





NEW YORK, June 22—Original and 
service equipment business reported by 
members of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association for May de- 
clined from April figures, but replace- 
ment parts and accessory business in- 
creased, both trends being regarded as 
seasonal. 

Further recession in original equip- 
ment sales for June is expected in view 
of the anticipation that car production, 
which declined in May, will fall off up- 
wards of 20 per cent this month. But a 
majority of the members expect that 
parts and accessory production and sales 
in the third quarter this year will be 
larger than the same quarter last year, 
and business volume continues well ahead 
of 1925. 

With 100 as the index figure for Janu- 
ary, 1925, the association’s business 
bulletin for May shows total parts, ac- 
cessory and service equipment wholesale 
sales at 151 compared with 161 in April 
and 178 in March. The original equip- 
ment index for May is 145 against 160 
in April and 182 in March, while service 
equipment declined to 151 from 208 in 
April and 205 in March. 

Replacement parts shipments in May 
were 177 against 141 in April and 146 in 
March and accessory sales were 183 com- 
pared with 176 in April and 167 in March. 


Finance Company Merger 


Under Way in Baltimore 

BALTIMORE, June 24—Announce- 
ment of the completion of negotiations 
for the sale of the Mortgage & Ac- 
ceptance Corp. to the Commercial Credit 
Co. is expected within a short time. It 
is proposed to close the deal with an ex- 
change of securities, with no cash in- 
volved. 

The negotiations are being conducted 

by W. W. Lanahan & Co., Stein Broth- 
ers, Strother, Brogden & Co. and Bar- 
roll, Corkran & Co., for the Mortgage & 
Acceptance Corp., and by A. E. Duncan, 
president, in behalf of the Commercial 
Credit Co. 
_ Both companies are national operators 
in the automobile finance field. Mortgage 
& Acceptance Corp. has been in business 
about three years. 


Harvester Shows Public 


New Fort Wayne Factory 
FORT WAYNE, June 21—Throwing 
open its plant for public inspection, the 
International Harvester Co., which lo- 
cated a $2,000,000 factory in Fort Wayne 
Several years ago, was visited by 10,000 
Persons in seven hours. 
It was the first time the big building 
has been open to the public, the open- 


ing being delayed until production had 
been brought to a high standard of effi- 
ciency. 

Visitors saw the entire production of 
motor trucks, seeing a truck turned out 
every 30 minutes. 

The “opening” was held on Saturday 
afternoon and employees of the company 
cooperated by returning to work for the 
afternoon, ordinarily a _ half-holiday. 
Guides were provided to escort visitors 
through the entire plant. 


Stutz Head Expects 
Million Net in 1926 


NEW YORK, June 21—Before sailing 
for Europe, F. E. Moskovics, president of 
Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Inc., 
expressed the expectation that Stutz 
would show $1,000,000 net on 1926 busi- 
ness. 

“For three months ended May 31,” he 
said, “net was $500,000 after charges. 
We are producing 40 to 50 cars a day. 
Last month production was 754 cars and 
this month we expect to produce 800. 
A year ago we had 12 dealers, whereas 
today there are 380 and within the next 
60 days we expect to have 500. We hope 
this year to market 7500 cars. Sales and 
production are running hand in hand. 
We intend to bring out a seven-passen- 
ger sedan next month to sell for $3685. 

“T have just returned from a trip 
through Texas and the Middle West. I 
found Texas in better shape than it has 
been in for years. Crops are in good 
condition and the people and banks ap- 
parently have plenty of money. Cars 
are being bought in large volume. The 
bankers of Kansas City tell me condi- 
tions around there are the best in years.” 


Stutz Returns Directors 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 21—Directors 
of Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, Inc.; 
were reelected at the annual meeting 
here. At the directors’ meeting following 
all officers of the company were returned 
for the year. 


Peerless Profits Increase 


CLEVELAND, June 23—May net 
profit for Peerless Motor Car Corp. was 
$254,000 after depreciation, charges and 
taxes. June sales to date equal May 
sales for the same period and June net 
profit will equal or exceed May earnings, 
according to Edward Ver Linden, presi- 
dent. 

May sales were 1582 cars against 1430 
in April and 1333 in March. Sales for 
the first five months this year were 5632, 
or two and a half times the sales for the 
same period last year. 


Reo Vacation July 30 


DETROIT, June 23—The Reo Motor 
Car Co. will close its shops from July 30 
to Aug. 16 for the annual vacation 
period. Several years ago the company 
adopted the policy of letting as many go 
as possible for a two weeks’ period and 
practice has been in force since. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. site 

NEW YORK, June 24—The recurrence 
of abnormally cool weather last week 
served to retard -distribution but the 
trade outlook has been improved by 
better crop conditions resulting from 
good rains over much of the country. 
Industrial activity tended toward cur- 
tailment, largely seasonal in charac- 
ter. The level of wholesale commodity 
prices receded but stock prices made 
a distinct advance. 


CAR LOADINGS 

Car loadings for the week ended 
June 5, a_ holiday week, totaled 
945,964, which compares with 1,081,164 
ears in the preceding week and 998,243 
cars in the week ended June 6, 1925. 
Loadings since the beginning of the 
year number 21,870,278, against 21,- 
360,861 a year ago and 20,470,763 two 
years ago. 


BANK DEBITS 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported to the Federal teserve 
3Zoard for the week ended June 16 
were 7.6 per cent above the total for 
the preceding week and 2.6 per cent 
above that of a year ago. 


FISHER’S INDEX 
Fisher's index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 152.3 last week, 
as against 153.6 a week earlier and 
152.9 four weeks earlier. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
prices for May registered 151.7, which 
compares with 151.1 for the preceding 
month and 155.2 a year earlier. 
CONSTRUCTION 
The F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ports building contracts awarded for 
May 8 per cent in excess of the figure 
for May, 1925, but nearly 4 per cent 
below that of the preceding month. 
The total for the first months of this 
year is 17 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 





FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 

sills and securities held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks declined $9,200,000 
during the week ended June 16. Dis- 
counts decreased $54,800,000 and open 


market purchases $16,700,000, while 
holdings of Government securities in- 
creased $63,900,000. Note circulation 


declined $4,800,000, while deposits 
gained $36,300,000 and reserves $1,800,- 
000. The reserve ratio declined from 
75.6 to 75.0 per cent. 

Loans of reporting member banks 
increased $151,000,000 during the same 


period. ‘All other’’ loans rose $107,- 
600,000 and loans secured by stocks 
and bonds $47,000,000, while loans 


secured by Government obligations 
decreased $3,000,000. Investments de- 
clined $41,000,000 and borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve banks $55,000,000, 
while net demand deposits increased 
$150,000,000 and time deposits $18,000,- 
000, 

Call loan rates ranged from 3% to 4 
per cent last week, as against 3% to 4 
per cent a week earlier. Time loan 
rates were slightly higher during most 
of the week at 4% to 44% per cent, as 
compared with 4 to 4% per cent. 
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Increased Shipments 
Lower Tire Stocks 
May Rubber Imports and Con- 


sumption Nearly Equal— 
Prices Rule Steady 





NEW YORK, June 21—Considerable 
reduction in tire inventories are ex- 
pected this month, according to Hender- 
son, Helm & Co., Inc., whose weekly 
rubber review adds that shipments are 
exceeding production. May crude rub- 
ber imports were 30,411 tons and con- 
sumption 29,364 tons. It is estimated 
that 7500 of the 178,530 tons imported 
for the first five months this year were 
re-exported to Canada, so that imports 
retained exceeded the 159,323 tons con- 
sumption by approximately 12,000 tons. 

June arrivals up to the 18th were 
20,487 tons. Stocks in hands of im- 
porters and manufacturers June 1 were 
63,912 tons, an increase of 8651 over 
the amount held May 1. Stocks afloat 
declined 1888 tons, showing a 6763 ton 
net increase in visible supply for the 
month. 

The official average London spot price 
May 1-June 16 was 21.696d. To main- 
tain an average of 21d for the current 
quarter, and thus avoid further restric- 
tion under the Stevenson act, the price 
June 16-Aug. 1 must average 20.33d. 

The New York market last week 
showed a healthier tone with volume 
continuing light. Far forward posi- 
tions are now fetching a premium, un- 
doubtedly due to the increase in supply 
of near rubber and unwillingness of pro- 
ducers to sell any great quantities for 
forward deliveries. Reclaimed rubber 
consumption during May, while less than 
April, was 1 per cent greater in re- 
spect to the consumption of crude rub- 
ber. 





Crude Rubber Imports Higher 

NEW YORK, June 21—Although 
crude rubber imports declined from 
42,677 tons in March to 32,678 in April 
and 30,411 in May, the total for the first 
five months this year was 178,530 tons 
compared with 151,450 in the 1925 period, 
according to the Rubber Association of 
America. 

Consumption of crude rubber in the 
production of casings, tubes, solid and 
cushion tires for the first four months 
this year was 176,988,309 pounds com- 
paring with 178,411,979 in the same 
period last year. 


Nash Adds $1225 Roadster 

KENOSHA, June 21—The addition of 
a four passenger roadster listing at 1225, 
to its special six chassis has been an- 
nounced by the Nash Motors Co. The 
new model is finished in ivory beige 
and brown lacquer with leather uphol- 
stery and five disk wheels. Equipment 
furnished with this model includes an 
automatic windshield wiper, cowl ven- 
tilator, rear vision mirror, cowl lights 
and gearset lock. 








MAY PRODUCTION 
TOTALS 446,155 


WASHINGTON, June 21—Pro- 
duction of cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada in May 
totaled 446,155, according to tabu- 
lation by the Department of Com- 
merce. This compares with 455,842 
in April which was the record 
total for the industry. March pro- 
duction was 448,081. Production in 
May, 1925, was 430,266. The May 
production this year represents an 
increase of 10,233 cars and 5656 
trucks over May, 1925. The five 
months gain is 262,131. 

Following is the production table 
for 1925 and for the first five 
months of ens 




















925 
Cars Trucks Total 
lt ee 213,851 28,202 242,053 
oe 253,955 34,481 288,436 
March 334,214 45,179 379,393 
April ...... 393,262 47,983 441,245 
May ...... 384,548 45,718 430,266 
Total.... 1,579,830 201,563 1,781,393 
i a ccani 366,510 38,150 404,660 
BA vaca 360,124 41,870 401,994 
e~ eae 223,517 37,849 261,366 
I 274,227 60,482 334,709 
> eink 408,017 46,012 454,029 
ee 337,435 40,048 377,483 
ora 286,141 34,487 320,628 

| 

| Total..... 3,835,801 500,461 4,336,262 

| 1926 
ee 284,153 32,737 316,890 
ads 335,639 40,879 376,518 
March 399,377 48,706 448,083 
April ...... 402,577 53,301 455,878 
May ...... 394,781 51,374 446,155 
Total .... 1,816,527 226,997 2,043,524 

















G.M.C. Puts $20,000,000 
in Frigidaire Expansion 

NEW YORK, June 21—Frigidaire 
branch managers and distributors from 
all over the United States and Canada 
took part Friday in ground breaking 
ceremonies for a plant expansion project 
at Dayton totalling $20,000,000 for fac- 
tories and working capital. The new 
Frigidaire plant will be one mile long 
and is expected to be in full operation 
early in 1927. It will have a capacity 
of 600,000 electric refrigerator units a 
year, or approximately four a minute. 

The building program represents but 
the initial outlay General Motors will 
make for the future development of this 
industry. It will give Delco-Light Co., 
makers of Frigidaire, 68 acres of floor 
space. 


Change Overland 6 Seats 

DETROIT, June 21—An_ improved 
seating arrangement incorporating two 
separate front chairs is employed on the 
Overland 6 standard sedan produced by 
Willys-Overland, Inc. In line with mak- 
ing for greater comfort, a new folding 
feature enables both front seats to tip 
further forward allowing more room for 
entering and leaving the car. 
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Tire Machine Wraps 
9) Hourly in Test 


Fisk Officials See Important 
Economies if Further Trials 
Prove Successful 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., June 21 
—At the Fisk Rubber Co. plant the ex- 
perimental engineering department has 
developed a tire making machine which 
wraps fabric on casings at the rate of 
90 tires an hour or 18 times faster than 
the rate of an expert tire maker. In 
tests made this week the new machine, 
designed and developed at the Chicopee 
Falls plant produced tires consistently at 
this rate. 

Now the engineering force is at work 
designing a conveyor system that will 
carry the casing from the machine to 
the vulcanizing department on a lower 
floor as fast as each tires is completely 
wrapped ready to be vulcanized. The 
new machine, officials say, will have a 
vital effect upon future production if it 
is found that it can be maintained at a 
minimum cost. Just now it is being 
carefully checked up from an economical 
standpoint. 

In addition to wrapping fabrics of cas- 
ings as fast as 18 expert tire men the 
machine offers the added advantage of 
uniformity of wrapping stresses. The 
designers count upon this feature to 
provide uniform fabric resistance to road 
stresses as well as providing a perfectly 
balanced tire. 


Another important economy that will 
be effected if the machine proves a com- 
mercial success is the saving in operat- 
ing floor area. One machine occupies 
a space of approximately 16 x 12 ft. 
This is about 20 per cent of the floor 
space needed for 18 men and their tire 
wrapping benches. Exceptional tests 
will be given the tires turned out by the 
new machine to see if they develop any 
weaknesses. The Fisk company execu- 
tives have not made any official an- 
nouncement of its new machine inasmuch 
as it is still in a semi-experimental stage. 
However, it has been doing its work well 
enough to encourage the company 
officials. 


Vec Takes Over Kil-Nock 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, June 23— 
The Vec Products Co., announces it has 
taken over the trade mark, patents, good 
will, ete., of the Kil-Nock Co. Kil-Nock 
manufacture henceforth will be located 
in the local plant of the Vec company. 
The business will be carried on separtely 
from the present line of “Vec” fender 
braces for Ford cars and “Vec” bearing 
adjusters. 


Appleton Moves N. Y. Office 

CHICAGO, June 24—Appleton Elec- 
tric Co. has moved its New York office 
and warehouse to 15 Varick St. The new 
location affords approximately 11,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. This office is un- 
der the supervision of F. -H. Merrill. 
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May Maintains Record Production Level 
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Eaton Buys Control 
of Beans Spring Co. 


CANTON, OHIO, June 21—Cleveland 
banking interests which have been ac- 
quiring large steel and automotive in- 
terests in northern Ohio, have welded an- 
other link through the purchase of the 
Beans Spring Co., Massillon, by the 
Eaton Spring Corp. J. O. Eaton and C. 
S. Eaton of Otis & Co., have been 
prominently identified with the changes 
that have taken place in the Trumbull 
Steel Co. and the United Alloy Steel Co. 
and their activity in the automotive 
equipment field leads to belief that other 
consolidations are contemplated. 

Seventy-five per cent of the stock of 
the Beans Spring Co. was taken up for 
$757,920, through Dan C. Swander, for- 
merly vice-president of the Eaton Spring 
& Axle Co. 

John F. Beans, who will be president 
and general manager of the Eaton 
Spring Corp., founded the Beans com- 
pany about six years ago. It has been 
built up through earnings and now does 
a $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 business a 
year. 

The purchase of the Beans company 
will be financed through the Eaton Spring 
Corp., probably by an issue of deben- 
tures and will not affect the financial 
structure of the Eaton Axle & Spring 
Co., the parent company. 

Eaton Axle’s business reached a record 
peak in March and has exceeded that 
figure in each succeeding month. Under 
the new set-up the company’s axles and 
bumpers will be made in Cleveland and 
the springs in Detroit and Massillon. 





British Efficiency Low 


NEW YORK, June 19—Production effi- 
ciency accounts for the high wages paid 
in American automobile plants as com- 
pared with England, in the opinion of 

- B. Nixon, deputy managing director 
of Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Eng- 


land, who has just returned to Europe 
after two months in this country. Mr. 
Nixon pointed out that British motor 
truck factories have virtually equivalent 
equipment of American plants but that 
factories with the same number of em- 
ployes over there turn out but half the 
number of vehicles. 


Coast Car Sales Take 


3.6% of Family Income 


LOS ANGELES, June 21—A recent 
survey made by the Eberle & Riggle- 
man Economic Service of Los Angeles 
showed that the total amount outstand- 
ing for automobile purchases against 
the total family income in Southern 
California was approximately $80,000,- 
000, or between 3.6 per cent and 4.8 per 
cent of the estimated community income 
of about $2,000,000,000. It was revealed 
that 90 per cent of all passenger cars in 
Southern California are purchased on the 
instalment plan. 

“In order to determine the importance 
of instalment buying in the automobile 
market, definite basic data was taken 
from the records of finance companies,” 
the report continues. “The result sum- 
marized show that the average percent- 
age of down payment to total contract 
in Los Angeles is 27 per cent, and has 
a range from 20 to 33 per cent. The 
average period of payment is 16 months. 








R. I. Suspends Non-Bonded Buses 


PROVIDENCE, June 21—The State 
Board of Public Roads has suspended 
the right to operate in Rhode Island of 
33 jitney buses running between points 
in this state and cities in’ adjoining 
states. This was done because the oper- 
ators did not comply with the law re- 
quiring each bus to be bonded with the 
state treasurer for the protection of the 
public in case of accident. This auto- 
matically bars all of the buses from oper- 
ating on Rhode Island highways. The 
police officials have been notified in the 
different cities. 


3 Years’ Retail Sale 
Varies Less Than 5% 


NEW YORK, June 15—Retail sales of 
ears for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 
did not vary as much as 5 per cent from 
the average of those three years, indi- 
cating the point of stability at which the 
automotive industry has arrived, says 
A. P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors Corp., in a letter to stockholders 
just issued. 

The industry is no longer increasing 
by leaps and bounds as was the case for 
so many years, says Mr. Sloan. The 
earning position of the industry there- 
fore is not predicated upon constantly 
increasing volume. What is really tak- 
ing place, he said, is a shifting of busi- 
ness from one manufacturer to another. 
Closed cars have been a contributing 
factor to this result as has the almost 
universal use of time payments. 

With reference to the last six months 
of the year, Mr. Sloan sees no reason for 
a contraction of business. Whether it 
occurs or not, he said, General Motors is 
in strong financial position and with the 
universal good-will enjoyed by its prod- 
ucts, may be relied upon to get its share 
of whatever the balance of the year has 
to offer. 





Olds Sales 75% Ahead 


LANSING, June 21—During the fiscal 
year closing July 31, more Oldsmobiles 
will have been sold than during any 
similar period in the 28 years history of 
Olds Motor Works, factory officials re- 
port. Although only 11 months of the 
present fiscal year have elapsed, all pre- 
vious records for an entire sales year 
have been broken. 

Sales of Oldsmobiles since Jan. 1 have 
been particularly high, surpassing pre- 
vious peak records. Monthly records 
for retail sales of Oldsmobiles were 
broken twice during this period, in both 
April and May. 
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Krohn Guest at Dinner 
of Paris Automotive Club 


American automobiles sold abroad and 
reimported into the United States by 
their owners are called upon to pay 
American customs duty on the same basis 
as cars of foreign manufacture, accord- 
ing to a present tariff ruling. This is de- 
clared detrimental to American interests, 
in a resolution by the American Auto- 
motive Club of Paris, for it encourages 
Americans visiting Europe to purchase 
European automobiles and bring them 
back to the United States, for such cars 
pay only one import duty, whereas Amer- 
ican cars have to bear first a foreign 
import duty and secondly an American 
duty. 

G. Loiseau, Buick agent in France, 
stated that Buick sales could be increased 
30 per cent if prospective purchasers 
could be assured that they could take 
their cars home with them without hav- 
ing to pay American import duty. Major 
George H. Robertson, representing Lin- 
coln and Ford interests in Europe, de- 
scribed the present ruling as discrimi- 
nation by the American Government 
against goods of American origin. 

The guest of honor at the monthly 
dinner of the Automotive Club of Paris 
was Henry Krohn, vice-president of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. who, in his 
informal talk, insisted on the necessity 
of executives visiting Europe at intervals 
in order to obtain first hand information 
on foreign conditions. “In two weeks 
in Europe more could be learned on 
foreign conditions and foreign trade 
policy than in two years at a desk in 
Detroit,” he declared. The value of 
small cars having good brakes, rapid 
acceleration, and clear vision was em- 
phasized by Mr. Krohn as one of the 
solutions of the city traffic problems. 





Haskell Heads Company 
to Make Safety Glass 


HOBOKEN, N. J., June 22—The 
Triplex Safety Glass Co. of North Amer- 
ica, with a factory here, has just been in- 
corporated as North American repre- 
sentative of British interests which pro- 
duce a safety glass which does not 
fragmentize when hit. A. L. Haskell, 
former vice-president of the General Mo- 
tors Export Co., is president. 

This glass has long been used in Eng- 
land where it is compulsory under law 
in many localities and where some au- 
tomobile manufacturers supply it as 
standard equipment. It is used both in 
windshields and windows of cars and is 
described as clear with no reinforcing 
wires. Two layers of plate glass, en- 
closing a layer of pyralin and united into 
a single unit, form the finished product, 
which is described as extremely diffi- 
cult to break but if broken does not 
splinter. 





SALESMEN TO WIN 
AWARDS FOR TALKS 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
| is offering cash prizes of $500, $200, | 
$100, ten of $50 each and 20 of $10 | 
each, open to all salesmen of Gen- 
eral Motors cars, for the best writ- | 
ten reports on the arguments used | 
to sell a prospective customer on: 

First. Why he should make the 
largest down-payment possible and 
pay the balance in as few payments 
as he can; and 

Second. What advantage he 
gains by buying on the G. M. A. C. 
plan as against any other finance 
pian. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. is offer- 
ing supplementary prizes of $250, 
$100, $50 and four of $25 each to 
Oakland-Pontiae salesmen who win | 
prizes in the G. M. A. C. contest. 

The contest opened May 15 and 
closes July 15. Articles can be of 
any length but should be submitted 
to publicity and advertising de- 
partment, General Motors Accept- 
ance Corp. 


























Grier Returns to Factory Sales 

James A. Grier has been placed in 
charge of car shipments and specifica- 
tions by Cadillac Motor Car Co. Mr. 
Grier joined the Cadillac organization 
ten years ago, undertaking specifications 
work in the sales department. He was 
advanced to specifications manager and 
four years later to district manager of 
Pacific Coast territory. He returned to 
Detroit in August, 1923, as retail sales 
manager of the Cadillac Detroit branch. 
He is now returning to the factory where 
his experience with actual field condi- 
tions gives him unusual qualifications for 
his new work. 





Swander Forms Vise Company 

Dan C. Swander has formed the 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., to take over 
the vise and clamp business of the 
Columbian Hardware Co. Associated 
with him will be H. F. Seymour, former 
head of the hardware company. Mr. 
Swander has been identified with the 
automotive industry for the past twenty 
years, serving nine years with Firestone 
and ten years with Standard Parts Co. 
and the Perfection Spring Co. 





Martin Organizes Company 

W. F. Martin has resigned as sales 
manager of the jobbing division of the 
Penn Spring Works, Inc., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., and is organizing a company to 
be known as the Martin Distributing 
Co., located at Cleveland. The new com- 
pany will manufacture and distribute a 
line of bumpers and will add other items 
later. 


N.A.C.C. Executives Study 
- Export Shipping Facilities 


Studying the possibilities of larger 
facilities for automobile exports, J. §, 
Marvin, chairman of the Traffic Man- 
agers’ Conference, and G. F. Bauer, 
manager of the foreign trade department 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, were guests of G. F. Sproule, 
commissioner of docks and ferries, Phila- 
delphia, in an inspection of railroad and 
steamship terminals there, particularly 
the new municipal piers, some of which 
have space of more than 18,000 ft. on a 
single floor. 

The trip was made under the guidance 
of B. Hoff Knight, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau; C. F, 
Seeger, assistant manager, and City En- 
gineer Thompson, as part of a general 
survey being made of export shipping 
facilities and their adaptability for han- 
dling automobiles. 





Andrews Buys Tucker Control 

W. H. Andrews, for many years sales 
manager of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., and 
a large stockholder in that organization, 
has purchased a controlling interest in 
the Tucker Rubber Corp., of Buffalo. He 
has resigned his position with the var- 
nish manufacturing corporation to be- 
come controlling head of the Tucker 
company. Among holdings of the 
Tucker Rubber Co. is the recently ac- 
quired business and property of the New 
York Rubber Co., one of the oldest rub- 
ber concerns in the country. 


Toledo Group Takes Over 
Kauffman Products Plant 


TOLEDO, June 22—The development 
of the Kauffman Metal Products Co. into 
a strong unit in the automotive industry 
is forecast in the sale of the plant to 
Louis. H. Gould, associated with C. 0. 
Miniger in real estate operations here. 
The plant purchase and operation will 
be financed through the Ajax Investment 
Co. controlled by Mr. Miniger, who is 
president of the Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

It is understood that a new corporation 
will be formed and the business kept en- 
tirely separate from other automotive 
concerns in which the same interests are 
engaged. However, other small products 
may be turned out in addition to the 
ring gears for starting systems which 
has been the principal item of production 
of the Kauffman concern. 

The plants in Toledo and at Belle- 
fontaine with the exception of a few 
special machines were sold at the upset 
price of $125,000 at the receivers’ sale 
conducted by George E. Hardy, Toledo. 
The sale is subject to confirmation by 
Federal court. 

Holdings of the company in Toledo 
consist of an excellent industrial site of 
8.62 acres in the west part of the city. 
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Canada Plants Gain 
Despite New Tariff 
Five Months Output Well 


Ahead of 1925—Prices Show 
Little Change 





WASHINGTON, June 22—Car and 
truck production in Canadian plants for 
the first five months of the year, is about 
30,000 ahead of the 1925 period. May 
car production of 23,186 in Canada is 
close to an all-time record, exceeding 
May, 1925, the biggest month that year, 
by 4800. Truck business for the year to 
date has almost doubled 1925 business. 





Canadian Makers Hold Business 


TORONTO, June 22—While the Cana- 
dian automobile plants should be able 
to continue in operation with the mar- 
gin of protection still left them, there 
seems no doubt but that conditions will 
be less favorable, even when the reduc- 
tions in the cost of parts are taken into 
account. Imports of manufactured cars 
may increase somewhat, but the Cana- 
dian manufacturers are doing their best 
to hold most of the business, and will 
probably do so. Meanwhile the reduc- 
tions in retail prices have not been 
great. 

The figures of production for April 
are deceiving. The tax reductions were 
announced on April 15, and some of 
the plants were shut down immediately, 
for a few days at least. Yet the govern- 
ment figures of production show a total 
of 19,943 passenger cars turned out in 
that month, this being the highest figure 
on record. The number of trucks is 
down from 3868 in March to 2996 in 
April, but this is still well above the 
levels of preceding years. 

It must be remembered that most of 
these cars would either be fully made 
or well on the road to completion at 
the middle of the month, and the ten- 
dency of the manufacturers would be 
to run them through. The May figures 
were also fairly high, but those 
covering production and imports in suc- 
ceeding months should tell the tale of 
the budget’s effects, whatever they may 
be. 


‘Overland Profits for May 


Total $2,531,839 Before Tax 


TOLEDO, June 23—Net profits of $2,- 


-531,839 after all charges but before Fed- 


eral taxes are reported for May by 
Willys-Overland, Inc. This compares 
with April net profits fo $2,112,185 and 
makes the net profits for the first two 
months of the second quarter in the fiscal 
year, $4,644,024. Net profits for the first 
three months of the current year were 
$1,333,826, less than one-third the April- 
May total. 

_ Production of the new Whippet model, 
It is reported, has reached 300 cars a 
day and plans call for a gradual increase 
to 500 by the middle of July. 








ST. LOUIS STREETS 
GIVEN CAR NAMES 


ST. LOUIS, June 24—A new St. 
Louis realty development pays its 
tribute to the automobile industry. 
| The development, known as Clay- 
| north Place, is adjacent to one of 
| the best residential sections of the 
| 
| 





St. Louis suburbs. The streets and 
boulevards in this sub-division are 
named after automobiles of Ameri- 
can manufacture. They are Stude- 
baker, Hudson, Auburn, Buick, Wil- | 
lys, Nash, Packard, Cadillac and 
Marmon. All are 50 ft. wide. 























Associated Ad Men 


Hear Jordan’s Views 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24—At the 
first day’s session of the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, E. S. Jordan, president, Jordan 
Motor Car Co. reiterated his belief that 
there are no more salesmen in the dealer 
organizations of the automobile industry, 
but that those who used to be salesmen 
are now purchasing agents. The sales- 
men, he said, are the 20,000,000 car own- 
ers who bring their used cars to the deal- 
ers place to trade in. 

Desire for social progress, he said, is 
the underlying motive in most automo- 
bile purchases, adding that selling con- 
sists merely in speaking the English 
language loud enough to be heard and in 
telling what you think about your prod- 
uct to everybody you can get to listen. 

The importance of business and trade 
publications in carrying the advertising 
message of modern industry was empha- 
sized by several speakers at the group 
session of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. “The backbone of 
our work,” said Herbert Metz, advertis- 
ing manager, Graybar Electric Co., “is 
the technical and business press.” 

Among the other speakers at this 
meeting familiar to automotive men were 
Howard Spohn, who described the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., industrial campaign; 
George Morrison, Ingersoll-Rand; W. H. 
Beatty, Newell-Emmett Co.; Ezra W. 
Clark, Clark Tructractor Co.; T. F. 
Logan, Lord & Thomas & Logan; F. R. 
Davis, General Electric Co.; Allan Brown, 
Bakelite Corp.; George L. Erwin, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp.; W. W. French, 
Dodge Mfg. Corp.; W. S. Lockwood, 
Johns-Manville, Inc., and H. D. Elve- 
ridge, Martin-Parry Corp. 

The A. A. C. W. acted favorably on a 
proposal to change its name to the “In- 
ternational Advertising Association.” 


U. S. Aluminum Adds Plant 


COHOES, N. Y., June 22—Contract 
has been awarded by the United States 
Aluminum Co., producer of steel products 
for the automotive industry at Massena, 
for a new steel storage plant, rolling 
mill, laboratory and carpenter shop. 
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Ford Changes Rouse 
New Car Discussion 


Temporary Closing of Several 
Branches and Price - Cut 
Colors Recurring Reports 





NEW YORK, June 25—Coincident 
with the announcement of reductions 
of $35 to $50 in the prices of Ford 
models there were reports this week of 
the closing down of some, at least, of 
the Ford branch assembling plants. This 
naturally lent color to the rumors that 
changes in models are in prospect and 
that the price-cuts were for the purpose 
of cleaning out present stocks. 

The Charlotte, N. C., and Los Angeles 
plants are closed, and it is understood 
that the same action has been taken in 
St. Paul and other assembling centers. 
At Charlotte and Los Angeles it is said 
that machinery changes will be made, 
though it is insisted that they are to 
take care of the present models and not 
new ones. 

Other facts that stand out in the tide 
of rumor that has engulfed the industry 
for several weeks are that Ford a month 
ago cancelled all advertising; that 4000 
men were laid off recently at the plants 
in the Detroit territory, and that pur- 
chasing for Ford production has been 
radically curtailed to a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

On the other side of the picture are the 
repeated assertions of Henry Ford and 
his entire staff that no model changes 
are to be made and the lack of any defi- 
nite evidence of such changes. Ford is 
said to hold to the position that price 
cuts are the only stimulus needed to 
maintain production and sales of his 
product. 

The current reductions bring prices on 
all models except the 4-door sedan under 
$500, the price change otherwise being 
noteworthy in that it initiates a policy 
of offering all models equipped with self- 
starter, demountable rims and balloon 
tires as standard. 


Tudor Reduction Largest 
The new prices with self-starter, de- 
mountable rims and balloon tires com- 
pare with former prices on cars similarly 
equipped as follows: 


New Old 

Chassis $300 $335 

Runabout 360 400 

Touring 380 420 

Coupe 485 525 

Tudor 495 545 

Fordor 545 590 
The truck chassis without starter but 
with balloons on front wheels is now $325 
as against $377.50. With starter and with 
balloons on front wheels the new price on 
the truck is $375 as against $430. The 
price on the self-starter for the truck chas- 

sis is reduced from $65 to $50. 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
made reductions on all models of $49 
to $65, thus maintaining the customary 
differential between Canadian and 
American Ford prices. The same equip- 
ment is standard. 
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Two New Bodies on 
Jordan Large “Eight” 


CLEVELAND, June 22—Jordan Motor 
Car Co. is offering two new body models 
on the 125% in. chassis, an _ all-steel 
sedan and a two-door victoria, both list- 
ing at $2495. These models in supplant- 
ing the previous brougham and sedan 
represent price reductions of $80 and 
$180 respectively. The five-passenger 
touring car listing at $2275 is continued. 

These models will comprise the larger 
eight-cylinder line, the seven-passenger 
sedan having been discontinued and the 
seven-passenger touring model being 
built to special order only. The closed 
models are finished in two-tone lacquer 
and offered in two separate color com- 
binations. A steel trunk is included as 
regular equipment on the victoria. 


Engines of both eight-cylinder lines 
are now equipped with a gascolator fuel 
filter and a thermostat control is placed 
in the water circulation system. On the 
small chassis the roadster and victoria 
will be offered for a limited time finished 
in special two-tone colors, liberty blue 
above the belt and gray below. 


N.A.C.C. Would Obtain 
Title Law in All States 


NEW YORK, June 21—Directors of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce have passed resolutions re- 
affirming their opinion that certificate 
of title laws should be enacted in each 
state. The resolution states that this 
would cause great reductions in theft 
insurance and be of benefit to automo- 
bile owners, citing instances of savings 
now effective in many states. 


Decision on the matter should be 
worked out by each state according to 
conditions, said W. E. Metzger, chair- 
man of the insurance committee, but we 
believe that the measure is so obviously 
a protection, that such a law will be 
adopted everywhere. 

In Michigan and Maryland thefts 
have been reduced 50 per cent since 
certified titles have been required, the 
N. A. C. C. bulletin declares, quoting 





the Firemen’s Fund Record. In all 24 
states now have such a law in effect. 
With all other states enacting similar 
legislation the cost of theft insurance 
would be lowered for all, the chamber 
holds. 


May Sales Decline 
in N. Y. Territory 


NEW YORK, June 21—May new car 
sales in the Metropolitan district were 
16,217, a decline of 1578 from April this 
year but an increase of 4534 over May 
last year, acording to the monthly sales 
analysis by Sherlock & Arnold, which 
also shows that during the first five 
months this year 56,438 new cars were 
sold, a gain of 15,248 or 37 per cent over 
the 1925 period. 

Sales of cars in the higher priced class 
gained 52 per cent in the first five months 
this year over the 1925 period while sales 
in the lower priced field increased 35 
per cent. 

The May total represented 1643 higher 
priced cars compared with 1800 in April 
and 14,574 lower priced units against 
15,993 in April. The May decline from 
April was also experienced in 1925 and 
1924 but in 1923 May exceeded April 
by 49. 





Overland Stages Drive Away 


CHICAGO, June 19—At the close of 
a rousing sales meeting held today at 
the Drake Hotel, Willys-Overland deal- 
ers from Illinois, Wisconsin, western In- 
diana and eastern Iowa drove away 1011 
Willys-Overland cars, a large proportion 
of which were the new Whippet, or “96” 
line. L. G. Peed, general sales manager, 
was principal speaker at the meeting. 





Studebaker Sets Run Record 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 19—Two 
Salt Lake City business men driving a 
Studebaker big six the entire distance 
from New York to San Francisco, with 
stops only for gasoline and oil, estab- 
lished a time record of 86 hours 20 
minutes elapsed time, covering 3471 
miles. 
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Industry's May Tax 
Declines $2,410,468 


WASHINGTON, June 24—May col- 
lections from the automotive industry by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau total but 
$9,946,688 as compared with $12,357,156 
collected during May, 1925, according to 
figures just made public here which 
further show that total receipts for the 
month of May, 1926, were $106,150,165 
compared with $100,862,147 for the 
month of May, 1925, an increase of 
$5,288,017. 

The biggest loss as a result of the act 
of 1926, effective March 29, by which the 
levy on passenger cars and motorcycles 
was reduced from 5 to 3 per cent and 
eliminated from the sale of tires, parts 
and accessories, is in the latter item 
which dropped from $1,641,313 in May, 
1925, to $50,661 last month. 

Collections last month from “automo- 
bile trucks and wagons” was $234,500 as 
compared with $688,046 in May, 1925, 
and from “other automobiles and motor- 
cycles” it was $9,661,526 last month as 
compared with $10,027,796 in May, 1925, 

Comparative collections for the period 
from July 1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, and 
from July 1, 1925, to May 31, 1926, 
follow: From “automobile trucks and 
wagons,” $6,848,476 in the earlier period 
as compared with $6,799,675 in the lat- 
ter; from “other automobiles and motor- 
cycles,” $82,635,969 in the earlier period 
as compared with $107,860,605 in the 
latter and from “tires, parts or acces- 
sories,” $20,459,425 in the earlier period 
as compared with $18,124,943 in the 
latter. 


Pines Shows $349,163 Net 


CHICAGO, June 21—Pines Winter- 
front Co. reports net income for the 
year ended April 30 as $349,163 after 
charges and taxes, equal to $6.98 earned 
on the class A stock. This compares 
with $272,710 or $5.45 a share in the 
year previous. Current assets include 
cash of $359,918, receivables $155,147, 
real estate bonds $125,000 and inven- 
tories $159,959 and total $800,624. Cur- 
rent liabilities total $96,213. 














Developments 








of the Week in Leading Motor Stocks q 











NEW YORK, June 24—Virtually all 
the leading automotive stocks partici- 
pated in the upward movement of the 
past week which brought many quota- 
tions up to the high mark of the year. 
There were some slight recessions on 
Tuesday, but the group as a whole was 
displaying more strength than it had 
shown for several months. 

The market gains were accompanied 
by less than the usual crop of bullish 
rumors, the buying apparently being 
based on the reports of continued high 
earnings resulting from the excellent 
production and sales situation. The 
conspicuous advances were registered not 
only in the automobile group, but by 


truck, pa:ts and accessory comnanies. 
Announcement of the cut in Ford prices 
created widespread comment, and possi- 
bly the thought that other producers 
would have to follow with reductions 
was responsible for the losses registered 
in the two days. But those in position 
to know were of the opinion that the 
general price level would not be affected. 
The truck group was notably strong, 
with Mack at around 119 and White at 
58, representing gains in a week of 3 
and 6 points. Yellow Truck. & Coach 
participated in the movement, reflecting 
the confidence of the speculating and 
investing public in the measures being 
taken by General Motors to bring its 


truck and bus interest to a strong posi- 
tion in the commercial vehicle field. 

Among the equipment shares Kelsey 
Wheel, Electric Auto-Lite and Reynolds 
Spring were particularly prominent, but 
most of the others also showed gains. 
There was a budget of news relating to 
large volume operations and good earn- 
ings to justify the strength in this 
group. 

The tire shares, after a period of 
doldrums, gave evidence of renewed in- 
terest and substantial advances were rec- 
orded. Confidence is expressed that with 
the peak of retail demand soon to be 
reached tire inventories will be wiped out 
and the companies will profit. 
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All Nations Invited 
to Highway Congress 


Delegates and Exhibits Granted 
Special Transportation and 
Customs Privileges 


ROME, June 10 (By Mail)—The In- 
ternational Highways Exhibition will be 
opened at Milan, Italy, on Sept. 1. The 
International Highways Congress, to 
which all nations have been invited by 
the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
will be inaugurated at the same city on 
Sept. 6. 

It is anticipated that a great gather- 
ing of official delegates from the vari- 
ous governments, as well as specialized 
technicians and industrialists interested 
in roads, will assemble. The King of 
Italy has accepted the high patronage 
of the Congress, and Premier Musso- 
lini the chairmanship of the Committee 
of Honor. Congress members have been 
granted special facilities by the railroad 
and steamship companies of Italy and 
certain continental nations. The inaugu- 
ration ceremony will probably take place 
in the Castle of the Sforzas and the ses- 
sions will be held in the great building 
of the Faculty of Jurisprudence. 

The Highway Exhibition, situated near 
the main entrance to the Sample Fair, 
will cover an area of over 20,000 square 
meters, with further space available 
should it be required. Exhibits will en- 
joy special railroad and customs facili- 
ties. A special reduction of 30 per cent 
will be granted by the Italian State 
railroads and exhibits will be laid out 
against payment of bare expenses. Pub- 
lic administration and touring and sport- 
ing associations will get space at half 
the advertised rate, while a discount of 
10 per cent will be granted to firms 
taking space exceeding 50 square meters. 





French Import Changes 
May Not Affect Cars 


PARIS, June 12. (By Mail)—Auto- 
mobiles are not expected to figure 
among the special import restrictions 
the French Government is preparing 
with a view to the revival of the franc, 
for the volume of these imports is not 
high and depreciated currency forms an 
effective barrier. As at present pre- 
pared, French import returns are of lit- 
tle practical value, for in some cases 
they show the number of cars and in 
other cases they give metric tons. On 
the latter basis total imports have drop- 
ped from 85,472 tons during the first 
four months of last year to 79,438 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1926. 
The United States heads the list, fol- 
lowed by Italy, the amounts from other 
nations being insignificant. 

There is a possibility that gasoline 
cards, as used during the war and im- 
mediately after hostilities, will be in- 
stituted. Under this system gasoline 
could not be sold except on presentation 
of an oficial voucher, which was only 


issued to those doing useful work. Even 
under the rigid war system there were 
abuses and inequalities, and with one 
million automobile vehicles in operation 
it will be a most difficult matter to de- 
termine which are being used in a way 
to contribute to the wealth of the nation, 
and therefore are entitled to gasoline, 
and which are being run for pleasure. 


British Makers Consider 


Canadian Assembly Plants 
MONTREAL, June 21—F. W. Field, 
British trade commisisoner in Montreal, 
reports that his office is receiving many 
inquiries from British automobile manu- 
facturers regarding the establishment of 
assembly plants for British cars in 
Canada. Mr. Field believes that British 
cars can now compete with United States 
made cars if the British manufacturers 
will examine the physical as well as the 
financial and other conditions in Canada. 
To prepare figures and send them to 
interested parties in England is not 
enough, because the manufacturers there 
have no idea of the automobile situation 
in Canada. “For instance,” Mr. Field 
continued, “I wrote to one manufacturer 
telling him that buses in this country 
must have a low clearance, on account 
of low bridges, and he replied, “what 
would be the use of low-clearance buses? 
The passengers could not see over the 
hedges.” 








Canadian Low-Priced Cars 


Have Luxury Tax Lifted 
OTTAWA, ONT., June 21—Budget 
proposals reducing import and export 
duties on automobiles are now law and 
a further concession to home manufac- 
turers is made in that the luxury tax of 
5 per cent on the lower priced Canadian 
made cars is abolished but it remains on 
the American cars. A letter to the 
Government from T. A. Russell, head of 
the Automotive Industries of Canada, 
declares that every cent of the reduction 
would be passed on to the consumers. 
Manufacturers will pass on this reduc- 
tion to their customers, in fact the Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., is now adver- 
tising it. 





Martin Gets Navy Contract 

WASHINGTON, June 24—A contract 
for furnishing the Navy with 100 “three 
purpose” airplanes at a total cost of 
$2,112,000 has been awarded to the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. of Cleveland, by 
the Navy Department. The contract in- 
cludes the furnishing of 25 per cent 
spare parts. The “three purpose” plane 
is designed for service in scouting, bomb- 
ing and torpedo. 





Germany Offers New Fuel 

WASHINGTON, June 24—A new 
German fuel, known as B. V. Monopolin 
is being introduced on the German mar- 
ket by the Benzol-Verband, of Bochum, 
Trade Commissioner Daugherty at Berlin 
cables the Department of Commerce. It 
is said to be a mixture of ethyl-alcohol 
with light gasoline and motor benzol. 
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Paris Show Rules 


Hit American Cars 


Special Provisions Prevent 


U.S. Entries From Obtain- 

ing First Choice Spaces 

PARIS, June 12 (By Mail)—AI- 
though American automobile manufac- 
turers will have a numerical majority 
among foreign exhibitors in the next 
Paris international automobile show, on 
Oct. 7 to 17, the rules make it impossi- 
ble for them to secure other than second 
choice stands. This show is open to all 
nations with the exception of Germany 
and draws buyers from every part of 
Europe and Northern Africa. 

The regulations dealing with foreign 
exhibitors states that after having taken 
part in three Paris shows foreign firms 
shall be treated on an equality with 
French makers, providing the nation be- 
lengs to the International Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers, and pro- 
viding, also that the import duty of that 
nation before the war was not more than 
15 per cent ad valorem or the equivalent. 

This rule has been framed with the 
definite object of limiting American ex- 
hibitors to second choice stands, for the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has no part in the International 
Association of Automobile Manufactur- 
ers and before the war the United States 
was the only nation having an import 
duty higher than 15 per cent. While this 
rule remains American makers are per- 
manently handicapped and are at a dis- 
advantage compared with ex-enemy na- 
tions, for Austria is already received on 
an equality and Germany is likely to be 
accepted without reservation next year. 

Certain members of the American au- 
tomobile industry in France consider 
that it is .advisable for the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce to 
take its place on the International Asso- 
ciation and thus use its influence against 
any such discrimination. 


G.MC. to Build Bodies 


if Flint Purchase Carries 

NEW YORK, June 21—With reference 
to its contract with Flint Motor Co. to 
purchase, subject to approval by Flint 
stockholders, the Flint factory property 
in Flint, Mich., General Motors Corp. 
issues this statement: 

“General Motors has recognized for 
some time past the desirability from the 
standpoint of economical operation and 
better coordination of manufacturing in 
Flint a substantial part of the closed 
bodies required by Buick and in the 
event that this purchase is finally con- 
summated Fisher Body Corp. will use 
the property for that purpose. If the 
purchase is not consummated General 
Motors in all likelihood will otherwise 
provide the necessary facilities in Flint 
to accomplish the same result.” 

Flint manufacture is expected to be 
transferred to the Durant plants at 
Lansing. 
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Car Reductions Halt 
Upward Steel Trend 


Recent Changes Rouse Interest 
Among Industry’s Suppliers 
—Metal Market Firm 


NEW YORK, June 24—Motor car 
price changes, a matter of only passing 
interest to steel producers a few years 
ago, now constitute a major topic in the 
steel market. There is good reason for 
this. Automotive purchasing agents 
have demonstrated on sundry occasions 
within the last few years that they can 
successfully overcome a rising tendency 
in the steel market at such times when 
prices for motor cars are being pruned 
to quicken buying by the public. More 
than ordinary interest, however, was 
aroused in the steel market by the 
recent downward changes in prices by an 
automotive manufacturer whose plants 
are, partly at least, integrated in their 
iron and steel supply. 

The problem of tonnage sales of sheets 
and strip-steel to the automotive indus- 
tries is predicated on maintenance of the 
pace of recent years in low-priced motor 
car production and sales. In the higher- 
priced cars, with their numerous expen- 
sive engineering refinements, the ratio 
of the cost of the steel to the entire 
production cost is relatively slight, but 
in the case of the low-priced, popular 
motor cars the steel industry begins to 
sense that whittling down of selling 
prices exerts a direct pressure on steel 
prices. 

Were the steel market subject to no 
influences other than those of good or 
indifferent buying of motor cars, the 
matter would be very simple; a brisk 
demand for motor cars would work back 
to the primary steel market and so also 
would drooping car sales. Steadily 
gwowing as automotive consumption of 
steel is, it is not yet the dominant factor 
in the steel market, and good demand 
from the railroads, the building and other 
industries may drive prices upward at a 
time when motor car manufacturers 
would find it inopportune to revise their 
selling prices in keeping with the higher 
cost of their raw material. 

Certain it is that the steadily increas- 
ing importance of the cost of steel in 
low-priced motor car production is mak- 
ing a deep impression on the steel indus- 
try, especially so on _ non-integrated 
sheet-rollers who are between the upper 
and the nether millstone. Sheet-bar 
mills signal continuingly high levels for 
sheet bars while motor car builders exert 
pressure on sheet prices because of re- 
ductions in motor car prices. 

Pig lron—Buying by automotive foundries 
is of a routine character, but demand for 
pig iron from other users has improved, 
and the market is steady to firm. 

Aluminum—Imports continue at a high 
rate, and it looks as though the Treasury 
Department’s current fiscal year would close 
with approximately three times last year’s 
record of imports. The sole domestic pro- 
ducer’s plants are also operating to capacity. 
Prices remain on an even keel, and it is 





only occasionally that there are any resale 
lots in the market. 

Copper—Following a brief spell of strength, 
the market eased off. Demand for auto- 
motive brasses is seasonally moderate. 

Tin—On the whole, the market shows a 
tendency to return to higher levels. Recent 
recessions were not taken advantage of by 
consumers. 

Lead—The feverish demand has abated, 
and storage battery makers appear to have 
covered for some weeks to come. 

Zinc—Curtailment of output is looked for 
as a means of improving the market. 


Fabric Bodies Rule 
at French Exhibit 


PARIS, June 12 (by mail) —A Fisher 
body on an Oakland won first prize in 
its class in the annual French body com- 
petition held in Paris this week. The 
competition, an open-air event, united 
about two hundred cars, most of them 
having custom-built bodies. 

This competition showed that the 
phaeton is going out of existence in 
France except as a purely sporting 
proposition. Fabric leather bodies con- 
stituted an immense majority, while 
there were several interesting attempts 
at convertible all-weather bodies. There 
is a growing tendency to shorten up 
bodies and to increase their width by 
building them beyond the frame mem- 
bers. This is generally accompanied by 
a permanent trunk on the rear, attached 
to the frame members, and not to over- 
hanging brackets, the spare wheel being 
placed at the extreme rear and being 
the only entirely overhanging part. This 
practice has been extensively followed 
by Weymann and Voisin and is being 
taken up by others. 

The Forostowski idea, which is now 
being developed commercially by Etienne 
Bunau Varilla, of placing the running 
boards inside the body and having the 
passengers’ feet in wells each side of 
the drive shaft is seen extensively, with 
various modifications. In other cases 
the doors are brought down practically 
flush with the running boards, thus tend- 
ing to give a low line to the car. 

Paul Audineau showed a new type of 
fabric leather body with narrow section 
aluminium posts, thus giving a very clear 
vision, having the forward half of the 
roof on double hinges, thus allowing this 
to be lifted back onto the rear fixed part, 
or carried forward to give a completely 
closed vehicle. The change could be made 
in about twenty seconds. Pyroxylin 
paint, generally represented by Duco or 
Egyptian, was found on 90 per cent of 
the cars. 


N.S.P.A. Standardizes Work 


DETROIT, June 19—The board of di- 
rectors of the National Standard Parts 
Association have passed upon the fol- 
lowing association activities: Standard- 
ized system of accounting, bookkeeping 
and stock control for jobber members; 
standardized catalog and reference ta- 
bles for jobbers and manufacturers; 
trade classification schedule; arbitration 
system; credit service; export service, 
and 1926 show arrangements. 
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Financial Notes 

















Chrysler Corp. announces an offering of 
preferred stock to employees on the deferred 
payment plan at $100 per share redeemabl. 
on the company’s option at $115 and ac- 
crued dividends. When common dividends 
are declared a sum equal to not less than 16 
per cent of the payment shall be put into 
a sinking fund for redemption of the pre- 
ferred stock. 


Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. will offer 
700,000 additional shares of Class B stock at 
$20 per share to common and common B 
holders of record July 9 in ratio of one for 
two held. Warrants will be mailed July 16 
and payment is due on or before Aug. 6, 
Fractional warrants will be issued but no 
fractional shares. General Motors Corp, will 
take any unsubscribed stock. 


Packard 9 Months’ Profit 


to Double Total in 1925 
NEW YORK, June 23—The strength 
recently displayed by Packard Motor 
Car Co. common is based on the ex- 
pectation that earnings statements for 
the third fiscal quarter, which ended 
May 31, will show net profits of approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 after all charges, in- 
cluding taxes. This would equal $2.10 
on 2,614,722 shares of capital stock, com- 
paring with the $3,299,383 earned in the 
same 1925 period or $1.31 on 2,377,020 
shares of common after preferred divi- 
dends. The preferred has since been re- 
tired and common increased by payment 
of a 10 per cent stock dividend this year. 
For the first three quarters ending 
May 31, Packard will have earned $13,- 
500,000 or more than $5.15 a share on the 
capital stock. This will practically 
double earnings of $6,254,128 reported 
for the first nine months of the previous 
fiscal year when net equalled $2.39 a 
share on common after preferred divi- 
dends. 





G.M.C. Pays $3,500,000 Tax 


Ending Federal Dispute 

NEW YORK, June 21—General Mo- 
tors Corp. has paid to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue at Detroit $3,500,000 
representing additional income and ex- 
cess profits taxes for 1917, 1918 and 
1919, thus ending the long controversy 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau as to 
the amount of taxes due for those years. 
Lack of agreement was caused by com- 
plications resulting from the fact that 
during that period there were several 
mergers of properties embraced by 
General Motors. 

The corporation and the Bureau 
reached complete understanding as to 
principals governing final determination 
of taxes for those years and the $3,500,- 
000 payment is made on account of set- 
tlement. There will be an additional pay- 
ment of about $4,000,000 after comple- 
tion of computations. These additional 
payments are largely covered by 4 
special reserve. 
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Midwest Transport 
Begins Activities 
Officers and ‘Committees Are 


Named at Organization Meet- 
ing—Blanchard Chairman 





CHICAGO, June 21—Arthur H. 
Blanchard, president of the National 
Highway Traffic Association, was named 
chairman of the Midwest Transportation 
Council and Ernest Greenwood, director 
of public relations for the National High- 
way Traffic Association and secretary of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, was elected permanent 
secretary, at the first meeting just held 
here. The following were named mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Ernest 
Smith, general manager, American Auto- 
mobile Association, chairman; Percy 
Owen, Dodge Brothers, Inc., James P. 
Barnes, president, Louisville Street Rail- 
way Co., Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Green- 
wood. 

After some discussion, the chairman 
and the secretary of the council, acting 
under direction of the executive com- 
mittee, were instructed to prepare a pro- 
gram and submit it to the members by 
mail before the next meeting. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
truck investigation was referred to a 
committee consisting of Elmer Stevens, 
chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, chair- 
man; T. B. Hamilton, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pennsylvania 
railroad; B. I. Budd, president of the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Co.; J. A. Ritchie, 
president of the Yellow Truck & Coach 
Mfg. Co.; and B. F. Zells, president of 
the Minnesota Bus Association. This 
committee will prepare a brief on the 
subject for presentation to the commis- 
sion after it has been approved by the 
council, 

Other committees provided for by ac- 
tion of the council this morning are: 
uniform traffic code; weights, dimensions 
and speeds of motor vehicles; safety de- 
vices at railroad grade crossings; co- 
ordination of steam railroads and high- 
way transport; coordination of electric 
railways with motor bus operation; legis- 
lation pertaining to private and common 
carrier motor vehicles; financing of 
highway improvement in states, counties 
and municipalities; private right-of-way 
highways; traffic control, direction and 
danger signs and signals. 


Northwest Makes Record 


OLYMPIA, WASH., June 21—The an- 
tomobile license division of the State 
treasurer’s department shattered two old 
records in passing for 1926 the entire 
amount of automobile licenses issued for 
the year preceding, and by issuing a 
larger number of operators’ licenses for 
the 91%4-month period just past than were 
issued for the biennium ending in July 
of last year. 

_ A total of $4,980,900.23 has been taken 
m as automobile fees. 











BUILD TEST TRACK 
FOR GRAHAM TRUCKS 


Detroit, June 19—A new concrete 
test track and final test building 
for the Graham Brothers division, 
is rapidly nearing completion, ac- 
cording to Dodge Brothers, Inc. 

The building, 328 x 80 ft., of 
steel and brick construction is lo- 
cated 600 ft. east of the main De- 
troit assembly plant and is con- 
nected by a concrete drive. The 
quarter mile concrete test track is 
18 ft. wide, has well banked turns, 
and circles the test building. 

The track will eliminate testing 
on public highways, and, according 
to E. G. Wilmer, president, will 
greatly simplify the problem of 
giving thorough road tests to each 
Graham Brothers truck and motor 
coach now being produced. 























Railway Company Combines 
Rail, Bus and Taxi Lines 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 21—The 
Chester Valley Lines, a trolley and bus 
syndicate with headquarters in West 
Chester, Pa., has acquired the Wilming- 
ton Yellow Cab Co., as of July 1. 


Having begun with the purchase, a few 
years ago, of the West Chester Street 
Railway Co., the Chester Valley Lines, 
as the corporation is now known, has 
acquired or established bus lines connect- 
ing West Chester with Wilmington, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Reading, Pottstown 
and other cities in Pennsylvania, cover- 
ing an area of 1500 square miles. 

Because of its extensive business in 
Wilmington, from which a number of its 
lines radiate, the company has acquired 
a large building which will be remodeled 
and made into a roomy terminal. The 
cab company headquarters will also be 
moved there and will be operated from 
the terminal in conjunction with the 
bus service. 


Auto-Lite Directors Meet 


TOLEDO, June 21—Directors of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. have declared the 
regular $1.50 dividend payable July 1 
to holders of record, June 23. Perry H. 
Johnston, president of the Chemical 
National Bank; Jansen Noyes, of Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., and W. A. Phillips, 
of New York, attended the meeting and 
inspected the new sections of the plant 
built at a cost of more than $500,000. 
Part of the new structure is already in 
use. President C. O. Miniger reported 
excellent business volume. 


Brunn Body Wins Award 


BUFFALO, June 19—Brunn & Co. 
have been advised by the Trieste branch 
of Ford Motor Co. that a Brunn sport 
phaeton body mounted on a Lincoln 
chassis won second place in the open 
sport car class at the Primo Concorso 
Internazionale di Eleganza of body- 
builders held at Milan, Italy, in a field 
of 72 entrants. 
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Railway Men Detail 
Truck Superiorities 
Outline Field ‘in Which Motor 


Operation Has Advantage 
Over Steam Lines 





MONTREAL, June 21—The point has 
now been reached, where the railways 
are ready to admit themselves beaten by 
motor transport, in the competitive 
market. 

Prior to a convention of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents, 
which was held in Montreal during the 
week, a special committee was appointed 
by that association to study the question 
of the competition of motor and bus 
transport, and on the first day of the 
convention, that committee presented a 
report which admitted the success of the 
automobile as a competitor in this field, 
in the following terms: 

“A study of the various factors of the 
problem indicates that insofar as the 
competition from motor trucks is con- 
cerned, there is developing a clearly de- 
fined field for the motor truck wherein 
it can successfully compete with the 
steam railroad, the more important items 
of which are: 


“(a) Short haul package freight, from 
important distributing centers to 
points radiating therefrom for 
distances up to forty miles, and 
in some instances, greater: 

“(b) Short haul package freight moved 
from the warehouse of the ship- 
per to the receiving platform of 
the consignee. 

“(¢c) Distribution by wholesale and 
jobbing houses to their own cus- 
tomers. 

“(d) Movement of a particular article 
from the plant of the manufac- 
turer to distributing centers, in 
trucks especially fitted to carry 
the article without the necessity 
for crating. 

“Generally speaking, this competition 
did not become a serious menace to the 
railroads until after we emerged from 
the war with Germany, our experience 
then showing the capacity of motor truck 
transportation on highways, and it seems 
to be conceded by those best competent 
to judge that for much of the service 
outlined above, the motor truck is best 
adapted to the requirements of the ship- 
ping public.” 

The report continues with a citation of 
cases where railway companies have met 
the competition of motor trucks by buy- 
ing trucks themselves. It further makes 
a similar acknowledgment to the efficient 
competition of the motor bus in the pas- 
senger field. 





Gardner May Sales High 


ST. LOUIS, June 21—May sales were 
25 per cent greater than those of April 
and 31 per cent above those of May, 
1925, according to a report made by the 
Gardner Motor Co., Inc. 
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American Buses Open 
African Desert Land 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, 
May 5 (by mail)—Bus service over 330 
miles of road in Bechuanaland has been 
started by the South African Railways. 
There are four routes, two of them cir- 
cular ones, and all of them striking out 
from the main Capetown-Bulawayo line 
to the west and northwest. The most 
distant point from the railway to which 
the buses will travel is 62 miles but this 
means the opening up of large tracts of 
ranching country beyond. 

Farmers throughout the district have 
been circularized by the railway and have 
promised support. Though passenger 
carrying, the bus primarily will be used 
for transporting cream and other farm 
produce and small consignments gen- 
erally. Services for the present on two 
of the routes will be once weekly and on 
the other two twice weekly. The buses 
used are on Reo 1% ton chassis and 
afford accommodation for 12 passengers 
and freight. Average speeds of 9 to 12 
m.p.h, is maintained. 

As an instance of the remoteness of 
the country, land may be bought for 
£2-1 an acre up, payable over 14 years 
without interest. The ranches range in 
size from 6000 acres to 90,000. 


Marvel Shows 67% Gain 

FLINT, June 21—The Marvel Car- 
buretor eCo. has enjoyed a 67 per cent 
increase in production during the past 
six months, compared with the similar 
period in 1925. Production of replace- 
ment units, which have been brought out 
for practically all makes of cars, has 
shown a 40 per cent increase during the 
same period. 











Coming Feature Issue of 
Chilton Class Journal 
Publication 


Sept. 30—Automotive Industries 
Annual Production Issue 




















Altoona Motorcycle Races 
Draw One Hundred Entries 


ALTOONA, PA., June 20—One hun- 
dred motorcycle riders will compete in 
the second annual national championship 
classic at the Altoona speedway on July 
5. This race will be the only national 
motorcycle event on any speedway in the 
United States during this year. Winners 
of the events listed on the program will 
partake of the $5000 purse and will also 
be crowned champions for the ensuing 
year. 

This year’s race as that of last year 
is being sanctioned by the American 


Motorcycle Association. 
‘ 


Dodge Holds High Rate 


DETROIT, June 21—Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc., business is continuing at the 
highest level in its history, with current 
output between 35,000 and 40,000 units 
monthly. Current daily output continues 
at the peak, averaging around 1650 ve- 
hicles a day, and there are no apparent 
signs of any marked slowing up in the 
business beyond a possible seasonal let- 
down from the feverish activity this 
spring, the company declares. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc., has declared reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
preference stock, payable July 15 to stock 
of record June 28. 
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Philippines Reject 


Firestone Proposals 


NEW YORK, June 21—It was re- 
ported here that the National Supreme 
Council in the Philippine Islands, repre- 
senting various political parties, has de- 
clined to approve the plan proposed by 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., for large scale 
development of Philippine land for rub- 
ber production. This is regarded as in- 
dicating that the next session of the 
Philippine legislature, at which other 
plans will be submitted, will not approve 
the Firestone proposal. He suggested 
that public lands be leased for rubber 
cultivation for periods of 50 or 75 years 
in tracts of a half million or more acres 
as sought. 





Acme Machine Expands 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., June 21—The 
Acme Machine Products Co. has voted 
to increase its capital and equipment 
according to William Shakespeare, Jr., 
director and member of the executive 
committee. The capital (authorized) 
will be increased from $80,000 to $200,- 
000. Of that amount, $50,000 of cumu- 
lative, convertible 7 per cent preferred 
will be sold at once. Forty machines are 
being installed. 


Foster Bolt Doubles Plant 


CLEVELAND, June 19—The new 
Chicago plant of the Foster Bolt & Nut 
Mfg. Co. is now in operation and western 
customers of the company are now being 
served from there. The company also 
has enlarged its Cleveland plant to pro- 
vide for eastern trade requirements, mak- 
ing its capacity now double its former 
output limit. 











Calendar of Coming 


Events 





BetIN MUR 6554055454.00 90m July 31-Aug. 6 
Exhibition, Botanical and Zoological 
Garden at Weltervreden. 

NG eRe uses cece es wicoon ss OrA Rowe Dec. 
CEE DOORN «oo v8cia scrdiescs vase ers Dec. 7-20 
Ninth Argentine Automobile Show, 

Palermo Park. 

CN. 5 ois bar ckaewse Noes s ieee Sept. 20-24 
National Steel and Mechanical Tool 
Exposition, Municipal Pier, American 
Society for Steel Treating. 


SPD: 6 50 64,0559. 55555 9455.2 at a weno Nov. 8-13 
Coliseum, Automotive Equipment As- 
sociation. 

CD 5 cara case ane odo a see en cies Nov. 15-19 


Hotel Sherman, National Standard 
Parts Association. 

CD och eae ebesieas ees bates Jan. 29-Feb. 5 
National, Coliseum, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


| Pere eee errs Oct. 4-8 
Public Auditorium and Annex, Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association. 

ISR. kook cs rambba chases sadbsosnane July 28 


First Peruvian Automobile Show, 
Peruvian Touring Club. 


DNR ici cach hur saeeanare buss bee wet Oct. 4-9 
Olympia Motor Cycle. 

ce vas cckepneeessdeonns sense Oct. 21-30 

a ee er re rrr ee” Sept. 1-20 


Exposition. 


WEURD 55 sv cunGoren oh d5 Eee s eee Sept. 6-13 
Fifth International Road Congress 
NOW RIOR sooo soos beu esas ecdraces Sept. 7-10 

Machine Tool Exhibition. 
INOW. TOPE CRG 46.6vne sc iaas ve swean Sept. 13-18 


Madison Square Garden, Radio Man- 
ufacturers Show Association. 

BOE Se, ee ee es ee ee Jan, 8-15 
National, Grand Central Palace, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

NE sis ence ssc ean wreesutowerceeel Oct. 7-17 
Auto Salon, Grand Palais. 

PUIO S565 53.5498 FORE ated Sept. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium and Annex, Cleve- 


CO ee ESE ee Ren Oct. 4-8 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Municipal Pier, Chicago...... Sept. 20-24 


Associated Manufacturers of Fabric 
Auto Equipment, Inc., La _ Salle 


BROUGL,  RPRORED. 506660000 60es oeene Nov. 13 
Automotive Equipment Association, Coli- 
WOU, TIGERS. accccierececccaas Nov. 8-13 


National Association of Automobile Show 
and Association Managers, Drake 
a ore eee eee July 27-28 

National Battery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
1. easy Se eee Se Pee! Foye June 25-26 


National Standard Parts Association, | 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago...... Nov. 15-19 
National Tire Dealers Association, Inc., 
DEORE, “TORE, 600646030 605-000% Nov. 16-18 


Ss. A. E. MEETINGS 
National 


Boston, Nov. 16-18, National Transportation 
and Service. 


Chicago, Sept. 21-23, Production Engineer- 
ing, Hotel Sherman. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2-3, Aeronautical. 


RACES 
PEE rakes esis nekhsllt nee ecopededs Sept. 6 
PR ORG 5 ikon hss cecticns tee weres July 17 
Pk 3 i eer eee Sept. 25 
CRO ES Co oc scedivsrees wwesboes Aug. 23 
TRIN AE Scns teeeimaees Nov. 11 
PUOONE AO, hho css ericvusonuemedaes Oct. 23 
NOR e Siidccomstid cevanewneee eae Nov. 25 
Oe a ee een ere June 27 
French Grand Prix, Miramas Track. 
A 20: SEE ae aPgS (e ee a July 5 


Salem, N. H. 
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Piston Rings 


The Finish Grind Department, where the last operation is 
given to the sides of the rings which are held to limits of one 
quarter of one thousandth (.00025) of an inch on each side. 
Flat and parallel sides insure a true piston groove fitting. 


Principle, design and workmanship have made Drainoil the 
outstanding oil controlling piston ring. 


Excess oil is cut and scraped from cylinder wall by razor- 
edges of Drainoil slots. These slots immediately fill with oil 
surplus which is constantly fed direct to oil relief holes 
drilled in piston groove—(note cross section) and returned 
to crank case. 


Properly installed in lowest piston groove, Drainoil perform- 
ance is a revelation of better piston ring values. 








Ring CoMPANY 





Muskegon, Michigan 
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Bendix and Udylite 


Bendix brakes are world leaders, known and 
appreciated by thousands of drivers of better 
cars through the country. They must func- 
tion perfectly in all weathers, under the most 
trying conditions, in season and out. 


‘They must be rust proof. 


The working mechanism of Bendix brakes 
is protected from rust by Udylite, the one proc- 
ess that was found, after many rigorous tests, 
to be perfectly adapted for this hard job. 


The Udylite process for electroplating with 
cadmium results in a beautiful soft gray finish 
that will not scale, chip, peel, crack or blister, 
that forms an actual amalgamation with the 
surface of the metal itself. For a prompt and 
full reply write. 


THE UDYLITE PROCESS COMPANY 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Cadmium Salts, tested and fully guaranteed, 
are supplied by the OUdylite Process 
Company at prevailing market prices. 
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More Power for Overloads" 


Automotive 





Industries 


June 24, 1926 
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The “More Power per Cubic Inch,” for mM 
which all Wisconsin motors are famous, 
means a reserve of power ever ready for _ || 
emergencies and overloads. Alsoitmeans 
less cost per ton-mile—in first cost, in I 
operation and in maintenance. Hl 


In the superb overhead-valve design, as Il 
developed by Wisconsin, is the highest Mm 
obtainable standard of power output. For 
truck powerage, especially, these great Ki 
motors provide the maximum of fuel TT 
economy, thermal efficiency and long life. 
From every standpoint, they are built to Kh 
give the utmost in money-saving utility. mM 
Write for the facts that prove it. 


i 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. _ | 


Milwaukee Wisconsin Hl 


Wisconsin motors are manufactured in HI 
: full line of Sixes and Fours, with 
eo, “— from 20 A 120 H. i HT 
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much more than 
a good Carburetor 


Automobile manufacturers using the Schebler 
Model “S” Carburetor as standard equipment 
get an important “plus” value through the re- 
duction—almost to extinction—of service de- 
partment costs due to faulty carburetion. 


The design of the Schebler Model “S” is such 
that neither the time nor the conditions of use 
materially affect its functioning. Once adjusted 
to the individual engine it remains in adjust- 
ment indefinitely. 








Much service expense is occasioned for auto- 
mobile manufacturers by complaints arising 
from carburetor faults. It pays handsomely 
to eliminate this service trouble through the use 


of the Schebler Model “S” Carburetor as stand- 
ard equipment. 





WHEELER-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


1926—Schebler’s Silver Jubilee Year—Established 1901 


SCHEBLER 


Fine CARBURETORS 
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ON MOTOR CARS « BUSSES "TRUCKS | 








For SAFETY 


BENDIX @ BRAKES 


MECHANICAL 


ee 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant: South Bend, Indiana 
Division of Bendix Corporation, Chicago 
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* Maintenance of qui- 
etness, due to mini- 
mum wear. 






Quietness, due to damp- 
ening of gear noise. 


Ease of assembly. 


Uniform production 
output, 


No locking, or adjusting 
provision is required. 


Subdues and blends gear 
noises into a uniform 
tone of pleasing quality. 


Permanence, due to du- 
rability. 








“i 4 








HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT 
Worcester Philadelphia 
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“Hyatt Equipped 
Transmissions Maintain 
Their Quietness 


Not only are Hyatt equipped transmissions quiet 
when first assembled, but they remain quiet 
indefinitely. | 


The correctness of Hyatt design—the closeness of 
tolerances—and the quality of materials used, per- 
mit gear centers to be accurately and constantly 
maintained. Hyatt Bearings operate for years with 
a minimum of wear—and require no adjustment. 


The quietness of your transmissions can be im- 
proved by completely equipping them with Hyatt 
quiet bearings. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Charlotte Pittsburgh Cleveland 
































QUIET ROLLER BEARINGS 





New Mou.LpInc L 
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Arm Rests 
Assist Cords 
Robe Rails 
Curtain Tassels 
Broad Laces 
Seaming Laces 
Curtain Silks 
Hat Racks 
Curtain Cords 
Luggage Carriers 
Pull-to-Handles 
Wind Lace 
Speaking Tubes 
Pasting Laces 


HE latest moulding lace by Schlegel . . . the utmost 


in appearance combined with economy. 


For door panels, roof mouldings, around doors and seats. 
Three textures... plush, plain needle and corduroy. 
Easily applied with small headed brads or tacks. Very 
flexible—can make any turn or bend. Makes clear-cut 
finish that rough usage won't displace. Does not require 
expert trimmer to apply. 


Let us send you samples and prices. Or allow us to 
work with you on your interior trim. We are at your 
service—just say when and where. 


Samples sent upon request 


The Schlegel Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHLEGEL 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
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Fourth operation on a clutch housing. First operation on a bevel gear. 
A finished piece every 214 minutes. A finished piece every. 214 minutes, 





Machining a flywheel. 


The sturdy build of a battleship, but the speed of a destroyer—this is ‘“The Sim- 
plimatic.”’ 


Built to produce at a maximum rate “The Simplimatic’”’ is designed, in every detail, 
so that each part will bear its load with a minimum of lost time for repairs. 


Our “‘Simplimatic”’ booklet, SL 16, contains much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. We will send it at your request. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1300 E.WASHINGTON AVE., MADISON, WIS. 
QA MD 
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A New No. 4 Milling Machine! 


Timken Roller Bearings. 


Power Rapid Traverse in three 
directions, at rate of 150” per 
minute, longitudinal; 70’ cross, 
per minute; 50” verticai. 


Automatic low pressure flood- 
coolant system, delivering eight 
gallons of coolant to cutters per 
minute. 


New pumps—quickly removable 
from outside, without breaking 
pipe joints. Coolant pump may 
be totally inoperative when mill- 
ing cast iron. 


Six pockets in table for return of 
coolant. 


Widened table and saddle—heav- 
ier knee. 


New sliding gear transmission 


feed box. 


Automatic splash lubrication for 
knee. 


New Self-oiling universal joints. 


High and Low Feed Attachment 
providing thirty-six feeds, 3{.4’’ to 
40” per minute. 


Table lock for boring operations. 





* Feed range 42’’x 14”"x 20”. 
* Working surface of table 76’ x 19’’. 
Net Weight, Plain, 10,620 lbs. 











Duplicate control levers, front 


* and side. 


Ground gears on initial high speed 
shafts. 


Optional drive, belt or motor, us- 
ing same column. 

Such well known Kearney & 
Trecker features as the Double 
Overarms, Automatic Flooded Lu- 
brication, Solid Top Knee, etc., 
are of course retained. We will 
be glad to give you further in- 
formation on this advanced mill- 
ing machine. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


Corporation 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


* Extra long table may be furnished providing working surface 88” x 19”, with feed range 52” x 14’’x 20”. 


KEARNEY & IR 


MACHINES 


RECKER 
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“Reliable as your watch” 
is the proud boast of the 
20th Century Limited. This 
wonder engine wins its fame 
not in spectacular runs 
(though it has many to 

, its credit) but rather for 
dependably over years of service. 





Likewise with Wallace Barnes Springs. 
We point to no examples of unusual 
service. For unusual performance has be- 
come the habit with Barnes-made Springs. 


And 20th Century reliability in meeting 
schedules explains why so many rep- 
resentative concerns designate Wallace 
Barnes their single source of spring 


supply. 


The Wallace Barnes Co. 


Spring Makers for Three Generations 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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Motor 
Whee 





Practicability and 
Feonon y intheuse of 
Tressed Steel depend 
very largely on Dies. 
Motor Wheel Die- 
Making is a Fine Art 


TAMPINGS 


There may be many ways of making a stamp- 
ing to the same specifications. How the 
metal is handled is far more important than 
how much metal is used. 





That is why the strongest, lightest, best fin- 
ished stamping can also be most economical. 
Skill does it. The most valuable and least 


expensive thing you can put into any stamp- 
ing is Motor Wheel skill. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
WOOD WHEELS ‘ STEEL WHEELS . STAMPINGS 


“as 
Motorgaw heel 
PRO@PCTS 
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The High-Speed 
Gear Shaper 


Saved Money 
on this Job 





This is not a gear, but it is a High-Speed 
Gear Shaper job. It is a steering arm for 
an automobile, and the taper-serrated hole 
in the large end of the arm, was formerly 
finished by hot punching. 


This taper-serrated hole is now finished 
on the High-Speed Gear Shaper, and at a 
considerable reduction in cost. 


In addition to lower costs, a much better 
fit is obtained, and considerable trucking 
back and forth is eliminated—in fact the 
work goes direct from the High-Speed 
Gear-Shaper to the assembling line. 


No obligation for estimates on 
your work 


THE FELLOWS GEAR SHAPER COMPANY 


Head Office and Works: 78 River Street, Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 651 Book Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Gear Shapers; Gear Shaper Cutters; Thread Generators; Gear-Tooth Grinders 
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Experience recom- 
mends New Departure 
Ball Bearings to the 
organization which, 
unhampered by ex- 
pediency, is earnestly 
searching for thetruly 
fine quality, preci- 
Sion, anti-friction 
bearing—for the max- 
imum reduction of 
friction and wear; 
longest life with the 
least cost in the long 


By New Departure 
Quality 
Ball Bearings 
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MERICAN Py ) PRINGS 
area} TANDARD & 


in Victor 
Talking Machine Motors 




















CREDENZA MODEL 
ORTHOPHONIC VICTROLA [BE 





Among the many users 
who depend on the known 
excellence of Quality 
Springs is the Victor 
Talking Machine Com- 
pany of Camden, New 
Jersey, who have used 
our material for many 
years in the manufacture 
of their motor springs. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


Sales Offices COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston Cleveland Worcester Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo Detroit Cincinnati Baltimore 
Wilkes-Barre St. Louis Kansas City St. Paul Oklahoma City Birmingham Memphis Dallas Atlanta Denver Salt Lake City 


a ere oducts Co. oe 
Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. on el Products Company, San Francisco. Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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W.H. James, an Englishman, in 1824 patented a steam car- 
riage using steam of very high pressure in four small cylinders, 
each pair driving one wheel, so as to insure independent 
action when turning corners. The boiler consisted of several 
concentric horizontal shells, stayed together and leaving 
alternated water and flue spaces, while a central flue formed 
the furnace. The carriage pictured is that which in 1829, 
having undergone extensive alterations, traveled at a speed 
of 12 to 15 miles an hour with fifteen passengers. This 
vehicle had a pair of long-stroke cylinders 3 14 inches in diarr - 

eter, which were supplied with steam by two boilers, each 4 12 
feet long and made of numerous one-inch horizontal tubes 
forming a cylindrical furnace flue 1 34 feet in diameter. The = 
weight of the complete carriage exceeded three tons. ? 





HEN one considers the steels at James’ disposal 

a century ago, his steam coach accomplishments HF 
must not be considered lightly. Car builders today have 
the advantages of Agathon Alloy Steels, ‘‘tailor made”’ 
if you please, to meet certain definite requirements such 
as shock, stress, wear, spring-action and to provide 
added strength and toughness with reduced weight. 
Most of the leading car builders are now employing 
these super-steels. The assistance of our staff of metal- 
lurgists and our extensive laboratories are at the dis- 
posal of those wishing to know how Agathon Alloy Steels 
will better their products. 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio 


Swetland Bldg., Cleveland Book Bldg., Detroit Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Aeolian Bldg., New York University Block, Syracuse Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 
303 W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, California 404 West First Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


AGAT 
ALLOY STEELS 


ISOTE: This is the Eighth of a series of ads depicting the development of the Automobile. Watch for future ads. 
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Insulation parts of all sorts and sizes 
from Bakelite Laminated 


Bushings of various diameters cut 
from Bakelite Tubing, rectangular 
conduits and channels in lengths to 
meet most any need, punchings of 
many shapes and just the thickness 
required from Bakelite laminated 
sheets—all these are being used to 
improve the insulation of automotive 
electrical equipment. 


The automotive applications of Bake- 
lite laminated include: 


Switch-backs of ignition systems, 
bushings, washers, punchings on 
breaker assembly and starting motor, 
generator, relays, horns, lamps, cigar 
lighters, generator and magneto 
drives, spotlight switches, steering 
column switches, cable conduits, 
fan washers, coil cases, battery 
switches, brush holder rings. 


We offer the services of our engineers 
and research laboratories in adapting 
Bakelite to other automotive needs. 


Write for booklet 4 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 636 W. 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. 163 Dufferin St. Toronto, Ont. 





‘The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “‘B”’ is the numerical sign for infinity, a 
quantity a aa ne ¢ Corporation's products. 
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And Now ~ 
OM Adopts Berryloid 


Officima Meccaniche, the 
famous Italian car built at 
Brescia and popularly known 
everywhere as the “OM,” has 
joined theillustrious list of fine 
European cars finished with 
Berry Brothers’ Berryloid. 


In Italy alone, Fiat, Lancia, 
Ansaldo, “OM” and nearly 
all of the outstanding coach 
builders, recognize Berryloid 
as the highest development 


gre 8 
as 














in pyroxylin enamels for 
motor-car finishing. 


Berryloid occupies a unique 
position. It is the natural 
selection when quality comes 
before price. And when this 
order is reversed, it is the 
logical selection because its 
use in production effects sav- 
ings in material and labor 
that far out-balance all price 
differences. 
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ERRY BROTHERE€ 


B Varnishes Enamels Stains 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont: 
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Mr. Harry A. Miller 


Designer and builder 
of the famous Miller 
Racing Cars. Mr. 
Miller says: “I have | 
|| never had a failure 
|| with U-loy Steels. I 
have the utmost con- 
Frank Lockhart {)| fidence in them.” 
Winner—1926 
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STEELS 


win at Indianapolis 
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Once again the knights of the roaring road 
have put automotive engineering and ma- 
terials to the supreme test. The 1926 In- 
dianapolis classic was run with eight cylinder 
motors whose, piston displacement is less 
than half that of a Ford. 


The genius of Mr. Harry Miller in designing 
racing motors was rewarded by nine of his 
creations, including the winner, placing in 
the first ten. In Miller motors the following 
vital parts are made of U-loy Chrome Van- 
adium Steel: 
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Harry Hartz 
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The most consistent money winner in 
racing. He finished second on Dec- 
oration Day with a Miller Special, 
which functioned perfectly throughout 
the race.. The diminutive size of the 
new cars is shown. They weigh but 
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Front axle ends Valve tappets 1400 pounds, 
) Steering knuckles Drive shafts ( 
( Steering pins Axle shafts » 
) Timing gears Transmission shafts ( 

Connecting rods Transmission gears 
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Practically every American racing car has 
ring gear and pinion made of U-loy Steel 
by the Indianapolis Tool and Manufacturing 
Company. Miller cars use New Departure 
Ball Bearings throughout, also made from 
U-loy Steel. 


The same recognition of the excellence of 
U-loy Steels prevails in industry as a whole, 
wherever steels of supreme strength, tough- 
ness and fatigue-resistance are required. 
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Cliff Woodbury 


A newcomer from the dirt tracks, who 
drove a brilliant race, bringing his 
Boyle Special in third. The Boyle 
( is a reconverted Miller Special cut 
) down from 122 inches to meet the 
a requirements and fitted with Boyle 
valves. 


1922 - 1923 - 1924 - 1925 - 1926 


The metallurgical skill which has made 
U-loy Steels the universal choice of racing 
car designers is available without obligation 
to anyone with a steel problem to solve. 
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UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORP. 
CANTON, OHIO 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
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F anyone tells you that the 

thread is not the most im- 
portant part of.a bolt, ask him 
to try using a bolt without the 
thread! A bad thread makes a 
bad bolt, and a bad bolt makes 
trouble. 


Until the coming of Empire New 
Process bolts, uniformly good fit 
was unknown. Any shipment 
of bolts was likely to yield an 
assortmentof inaccurate threads. 
This meant waste—not only of 
bolts but of workmen’s time— 
whenthreadsstrippedorjammed. 


Empire New Process boltsemploy 
an entirely new method 
of threading. The dies 
used are of a new kind, 
building up the thread 
(without cutting) with 


Ever try a threadless bolt? 





such mechanical precision that 
on the comparator chart it 
cannot be distinguished from 
the thread of a hardened and 
ground gauge. The production 
of these dies, and the design of 
the machine tools that make 
them, are secrets known only 
to Empire engineers and their 
trusted workers. Nowhere else 
can bolts of such uniform accu- 
racy be produced. As for strength 
—you simply can’t strip the 
thread of an Empire New Pro- 
cess bolt in any kind of service. 
Because they eliminate waste, Empire 
New Process bolts are the most eco 
nomical you can buy. Their 
price is no greater than for 
other bolts, and they save you 
much more. Would you like 
to make a test? Just ask for 


samples, stating size and style 
wanted. 


©® BOLT& NUT COMPANY © 


PORT CHESTER.NY. 


— & Gillette Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc. 
169 Jackson Street 158168 Eleventh Screet 











This is how the thread ~ 
of an EMPIRE. new 
Process bolt looks om the. 
comparator. 





‘This is how the thread 
of a hardened and ground 
gauge looks on the 


comparator. . 
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MANUFACTURERS 





Where the watchword 
is production 


you'll find 
Brown & Sharpe Cutters 


r the automotive plant or in any 
shop where high production must 
be maintained you'll find cutter equip- 
ment stamped “Brown & Sharpe.” 


Two representative automotive 
jobs using Brown & Sharpe Coarse 
Tooth Spiral Shell End Mills are 
shown. The modern design—the 
rugged teeth made to cut deeply with- 
out chatter—is evident. 


Brown 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 





of MODERN MACHINE TOOLS, CUTTERS 
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But what the picture cannot show 
you is the long record of steady serv- 
ice Brown & Sharpe Cutters make 
on such production work. Our rep- 
resentative will be glad to go over 
this point with you. 


Meanwhile, be sure that you have 
a copy of the New No. 30 Small Tool 
Catalog. It lists over 1500 cutters. 
If you haven’t a copy write for one 
today. 








PROVIDENCE, R.I., U.S.A. 





and SMALL TOOLS 
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Sebastian Lathe equipped with G-E motor and 
controller. The motor is enclosed in base under 
head stock, and ventilation is provided by louvers 
in base. The controller is shown on front of base. 


Make a saving 
in floor space 


The actual dollars and cents value of floor 
space varies in different shops—but it is 
always worth saving to whatever extent 





J \ possible. 
G-E Motorized Power G-E built-in motor and control equipment, 
is an ideal combina- tucked away in column or base, or unobtru- 
tion of electric motor sively mounted on top or side, cuts floor 


and control equip- space per machine, and effects a direct sav- 
ment properly fitted 


+o: nant maniniies te ing. G-E Motorized Power, in many cases, 
quirements for ma- will meet shop expansion problems without 
chine tool drive. new buildings. 

Machine tool special- 
ists at your nearest 
G-E office will give 
you complete infor- 
mation. 





Specify 


MOTORIZED POWER 
fitted to every need 











201-17 


.| GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the Inevitable Tendency 


‘ i ‘ne fundamentals apply just as definitely to selling motor-cars as they do 
to sewing needles. Every dollar added to the retail price, by freight costs, 
or whatever, cuts down the number of potential customers. That is indisputable. 


All industry is decentralizing, to save freight charges, to simplify distribu- 
tion, to cut the spread between cost and price without paring profits. 


All industry is looking to the South—because it is the nation’s fastest 
growing market (look at your own sales figures), because numerous vital econ- 
omies cut the cost of branch operation in the South, and because Southern loca- 
tions are an admirable gateway to South American exports. 


And of all locations in the South, Atlanta offers the most major economies 
to the Automotive Industries. A transportation center, with fifteen railroad lines 
radiating to all sections, and a semi-circle of active ports close by. The key city 
of a huge hydro-electric power system, whose economical operation brings 
power cheaper, with one exception, than in any other industrial center. Raw 
material costs, efficient Anglo-Saxon labor, building costs, sites—all represent 





pi aerate distinct savings to the Automotive producer who chooses Atlanta as Southern 
containing the actua . 

experiences of nation- assembly point. 

ally known houses that 

eps omen It is naturally impossible to present specific facts about your branch of the 
as Southern bea quar- . . . e 

ny industry except after careful research. The Industrial Bureau of Atlanta is there- 


fore prepared to make a special, confidential industrial survey of the Atlanta 
Industrial Area for any interested Automotive executive. All correspondence 
held strictly confidential. All reports thoroughly authenticated. And you are 
obligated in no way when you accept this offer. 

Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
942 Chamber of Commerce 


, Industrial Headquarters of the South — ca 
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Strai 
<3 ight as an arrow through ten years of 


co 
cee — can be traced the ceaseless 
of Perfection to its culmination in the 


“Packard 30” 


in standard colors and equi 
juipment) 
— $4,200 [. 

ial Colors, Upholstery and Equipment, Ext “ha 
Otor Car Co., pte It 
Detroit, Mich. 


GNo industry has set a faster pace than the Pri 
automotive and all credit to those pioneers who, nice, ( 
gaining leadership, have held that coveted position. 


Factory 








DEVELOPMENT 


The development of McCord over more 
than a quarter of a century is a 
reflection of the growth and develop- 
ment of the automotive industry. 


McCoRD RADIATOR & MEG. Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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New York Boston 
Cleveland 







3-Ton Electric Furnace 


Keen Competition 


ALLOY 
STEELS 


for 
Every Purpose 


and Quantity Production 


present many vexing problems in your busi- 
ness. Bethlehem can help you cope with these 
problems as they now exist, and can assist you 
in preparing for the future. 


Quality and price are of paramount importance 
to you. You must give quality to uphold the 
reputation of your product—you must give 
quality to maintain high resale values—you 
must use quality to get production; therefore, 
price is of secondary importance. 


However, Bethlehem can furnish you uniform 
quality at reasonable prices. This is made 
possible by large production; control over raw 
materials and ample manufacturing facilities 
to care for every minute detail of manufacture. 


A large staff of research engineers is main- 
tained. These men are widely versed in the 
manufacture and application of Alloy Steels. 
They will gladly recommend for your require- 
ments. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 


Baltimore 


Detroit Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 


Portland Atlanta 
San Francisco Seattle 


Pittsburgh 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, Sole Exporter of our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 


Los Angeles 
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No other wheel 
has ever stood this test 








N 1923 the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories tested the Budd-Michelin 
W heel—tested it with fifteen times 
the normal load—and Budd-Michelin 
triumphed! 
It is the only automobile wheel the 
Underwriters’ ever approved. A 
stronger, safer wheel. 


A wheel that can’t collapse in colli- 
sion or splinter under impact. A wheel 
that will keep the car on its feet—that 
can be easily repaired even if bent or 
dented. 


Any motorist who has ever been 
stranded with ashattered wheel knows 
what this means. 

That’s another reason why they’re 
saying “Goodbye, buggy wheels”. 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit 








Why BuUDD-MICHELIN WHEELS are seen but not heard 


... There can be no noise be- 
tween disc and rim because 
they are permanently joined— 
practically one piece. 


... The hub cannot cause 
noises because it is a one-piece 
forging. 


... The diagram shows how 
the mounting of the disc on the 
hub prevents any play or noise. 
The disc does not touch the 
studs—the cap nuts carry it. 





Tightening the cap nuts brings 
disc and hub together with a 
tension like the compressing of 
a spring. Prevents any chance 
of noise here. 


. .. The holes in the disc can- 
not be worn egg shape by the 
studs. The studs cannot be 
sheared off by the disc. The 
cap nuts cannot work loose be- 
cause they are in effect self- 
locking. 
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When a breakdown means Disaster, they depend on cAlloy Steel 





Crankshaft of 1.30% NICKEL .55% 
CHROMIUM STEEL forged and heat- 
treated by the Park Drop Forge Co., 
Cleveland, O. and machined and fin- 
ished by the American-La France Fire 
Engine Co., Inc. for use in their fire ap- 
paratus and commercial trucks. 





/ Nickel 


HEN alarm bells send their summons, fire 

apparatus MUST perform —it MUST stand 
up under wear and stress—it MUST be made of 
the most dependable materials. 






To insure strength without excess weight, crank- _. 
shafts and other moving parts are made of Alloy Steel. ~4 
It combines toughness with lightness —strength with 
ductility — wear-resistance with hardness. It lasts 
longer in hard service and provides economy with 


safety. Our engineers with their laboratory facilities 
will be glad to give you the benefit of their experi- 
ence and help you improve your product through 
the use of Alloy Steel. 


Standard, Type 75 triple combination 

pumping, chemical and hose car, using 

NICKEL and NICKEL CHROMIUM 

STEEL for vital parts, manufactured 

by the American-La France Fire Engine 
Co., Inc. of Elmira, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL anety 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. ASS. 
‘ Producers of INCO Nickel in all commercial forms NickeL 





This permanent binder containing 
additional data on Nickel Steel—its 
properties and common applications 
—will be sent free upon request. 






















Auto 
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Speed— 
Accuracy— 
Chip Clearance— 


Three characteristics that find their highest expression in @¥D Ground ~ 
Thread High Speed Taps. The GY’ OT ap represents the most advanced 
tapping tool on the market of today. 


A @TD 2” Ground Thread High speed steel is coming more and more to the fore in automotive 

T'ap threaded no less than manufacture—and NOW high speed steel combined with design that 

60,000 holes in malleable iron k Kickin al d h limi Py cer 

before being discarded. takes care of chip clearance and accuracy that eliminates undue friction, 
enables tapping at drilling speeds! 


We are headquarters for the solving of high speed tapping problems. 
Our research department is at your disposal. 


It Paysto  (Coresresienaye 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Comets Headguaitea 
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ALL YOUR OWN! 


Don’t depend upon the “office copy” of 





Isn’t it vitally important that you have a personal and 
individual copy coming to you each week? 


You want to clip, file and catalog the countless articles 
and illustrations— and you shouldn’t mutilate the 


“office copy.” 


Send your subscription now and we will mail, with 
our compliments, a copy of the Annual Statistical Issue 
—published Feb. 18—-which ts the greatest asset any 
man who is interested in automotive engineering or 
production could have. It contains: 


Airplanes 
Engine Specifications 
Exports 
Specifications —American 
Specifications-—Light 
Types 


American 
Imports 
Production 
Registration 


Austrian 
Passenger Car Specifica- 
tions 
Belgium 
om wer Car Specifica- 
ns 
Truck Specifications 


British 
Airplane Engine Specifi- 


cations 
Airplanes a ned Types) 
—Specific: 
Bus Chassis { ae 
Expo 
Motorcycle —- Specifica- 
on! 


American 

Chassis Specification — 
British 

Trends Charted 


$300 


It only costs three dollars 
per year for 52 complete 
issues—just a few cents 
each week. 








Czechoslovakian French Passenger Cars— Specifications 
Passenger Car Specifica- Exports continued Airplane 
tions Passenger Car Specifica- Passenger Cars Airplane Engine 
Production tions Exporte—Canadian Bus—American 
Dealers Production Exports—Electric Bus-British 


Registrati ea a ne Stock 
By Various 1Lissses Track ‘Specifications no Electric Truck:— American 
erman Imports Front Axle -- American 
—- Handling Acces- Airplanes Production mi... Rail © 
Wanber Operating Serv- Passenger Oar Gpecifies- Registrations Gear Beta red Stock 
f ad tions Trends Charted Motor ss 
ven _ —e eel Production otorcycle 
alue tail Sales Registrations Production eo ——_— 
Distribution Truck Specifications British | Beewres nnd  — = 
Average Price of Car Hungarian nental 


a * —e Cars 
Retail "Bales of Automo- 


~~ Car Specifica- 


Buses 

By Months -- Cars and 
Trucks 

Capacity 


Rear Axle — American 
Stock 


tive Products allan Cars Taxicab 
oo Passenger Car Specifica- eotastovehten — 
xports 
Airplane Truck "Specifications pt a to Total —, 
_—-. Motorcycles +": Production 
Blectric Car and Truck a. a = Tractor 
be pg Specifications—American Trucks . speementions 
arte Specifications-—British —— —_— 
ications — 
ee Car Passenger Cars ee American 
ire stay he - oom ° mmol - 
Body ions ritis 
oks British Specifications Registrations Chassis Specifications — 
Financing — Auto- Chassis Specifications Africa Continental 
motive Continental Specifications Americas BHlectric—Specifications 
Money Invested in Electric—Specifications Asia Exports—American 
Number of Cars Fi- Export Models—Specii- Exports—Foreign 
nanced cations Oceania Production 
Percentage of Losses Exports—American United States Registrations 
Repossessions Exportse—British World Trends Chart 


Every issue of Automotive Industries, every week, is a mirror that reflects the progress of the 
industry throughout the world. You should have YOUR copy always available. 





Automotive Industries 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed please find three dollars for one year’s subscription. Send 
me copy of Annual Statistical Issue at no cost. 


oeee ee COCOT OOOO OCOCee Cee C CeCe rerer eer eeerreeerer creer rrrcereerer errr errr eerrrerrr rer rrr tere ere iT) 


Ss Canada, $4.00 per year. 


Foreign, $6.00 per year. 


You will benefit in a really 
big way if you use the at- 
tached order coupon 


NOW 
eee 
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Some Cars — a Sales 


are Made 


Have a One-Sale Body | waz: 


ever else owners 


meet and compare 
VERY month, every day, every hour the experiences— the 
‘ , reputation of the 
closed car grows in popularity, and the qual- Reulans-cauipped 
ity of its body becomes a correspondingly greater — _ is 


factor in the car manufacturer’s reputation. 


All the good will you have built up with your 
open models, all your national advertising, all your 
dealers’ salesmanship can be rendered worthless 
in a moment if your closed bodies make possible 
this sort of owner conversation: — 


“So you’ve come around to the closed car, too? 
You'll like it, if you don’t get a Tourabout. Oh, 
the engine is all right and I suppose the open 
model is still good, but the closed body! Junk! 
I had one last year, and I know! Never again!”’ 





Raulang Body Division THE BAKER-RAULANG CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 











AUTOMOBILE 


BODIES 
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SMITH FRAMES 
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OTOR CARS today are more beautiful; yet subjected to con- 
tinually harder service. Their longer life in the face of these 
conditions may be a mystery to some—but not to the men who appre- 
ciate the progress made in frame design. 





A. O. SMITH CORPORATION +» MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
DETROIT OFFICE: GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
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Model T Six-Cylinder 
Lycoming Motor for 
heavy duty 





With 50,000 miles as the average yearly run 
a bus or taxi needs the stamina and 
economy of a Lycoming Engine 


we with traffic and other stops and the necessity 
for sustained speed, the come requirements of a 
bus or taxi place an unusual burden on the motor. 


To perform satisfactorily calls for smooth operation, 
quick acceleration and flexibility as well as economy 
and distinct sturdiness. 


These qualifications are so pronounced in Lycoming 
Motors that a steadily increasing number of busses and 
taxicabs are being equipped with these engines. 


For goa information on the different types and 
models, write to the 
LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of fine Fours, Sixes and Eights-in-Line 
WILLIAMSPORT tt PENNSYLVANIA 


Export Department — 44 Whitehall Street, New York City 
Memsers or Motor Truck Inpustrizs, INC., OF AMERICA 


LYCOMING 


(Years Ahead. , Mars MoiorEfficiency 
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Over Three Million 
Passenger Car Bodies 


built annually by readers 
of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


To do this they require: 
About 375,000 tons of sheet 
metal, close to 7 million 
pounds of curled hair and 
cushion stuffing material, 
approximately 50 million 
square feet of plate glass, 
over 15 million yards of up- 
holstery fabrics, about 2% 
million yards of carpet, over 
3 million pounds of dry glue, 
about 3 billion screws and 
85 million bolts, over a bil- 
lion feet of lumber, upward 
of 5 million yards of artificial 
leather for closed car decks, 
close to 5 million gallons of 
liquid paint and varnish, 
about ten million pounds of 
white lead and dry paint and 
some two billion hardware 
units. 

These are imposing figures 
which vendors of all body 
parts and materials will do 
well to consider. This mar- 
ket is reached most effec- 
tively by 
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The 








It Costs Less 


ROCKFORD 





Our engineers will gladly call on you, or we will 
estimate on your requirements from blueprints 


A New and Better Clutch 
ROCKFORD DRILLING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill. 


to Adopt 


Model 9-HH 


Push Type Single Plate Clutch for Passenger Cars 


It cuts production time to use the ROCKFORD Model 9-HH 
Clutch for passenger cars—and with it, down comes the cost. Every 
ROCKFORD Clutch is adjusted before shipment. It comes as a 
complete unit—ready for immediate installation. There is no need 
for further adjustment at the factory—or for the life of the car. 


The ROCKFORD, too, is a more flexible, positive action clutch. 
It provides a faster, easier shift—up or down—and insures smooth, 
positive shifting action without chatter. 

Now standard equipment on ten cars, trucks and buses. 

And its price will interest your purchasing department. 




























Twirl the thumb screw. Run 
the jaw up and down on an 
019 or 0111 wrench. Notice 
how many sizes of nuts it fits. 
You’ll know why mechanics 
Select it when they have a 
varied assortment of adjust- 
ment jobs to get through in a 
hurry. 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., 201 Harrison St., Jamestown, 


Originators of the Crescent Wrench f 


Speed:Strength-Capacity 


And when it comes to depend- 
able strength you can’t beat 
the drop-forged toughness of 
the heat treated steel in these 
wrenches. Let us send you 
our booklet for tool users— 
“Crescent Tools —their use 
and care.” 


0111 


This drop - forged 
Crescent Wrench, 11 
inches in length, has 
a 2% inch capacity. 
It is a heavy duty 
wrench for all around 
service. 


019 


—a nine inch wrench, 
drop-forged through- 
out, including the 
jaw. Opens up to 
3 inches. 


u Ole) R} 
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Double End 
Threading 


Automatically! 


25 pieces a minute!—on this new Grant Double 
End Threader, cutting thread one-half inch long 
on both ends of these three-eighths inch rods. 


The operator’s only job is keeping magazine supplied 
with work—studs, rods, pipe, etc., up to half inch 
diameter by 18” long. 


On your engine head studs alone the Grant Double 
End Threader will make big savings. 


Your factory manager will be interested in the 
cost-cutting possibilities of this new Grant Machine. 
Write for complete information and estimates on 
your work. Or, better yet, send blueprints and 
samples for estimates. 


The Grant Mfg. & Machine Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DROP FORGING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The LeBlond No. 16 Heavy Duty Automatic Lathe 


Has Established Production Records on Wheel Hubs 


UT 





Forged alloy steel hubs machined complete in one operation. 
The production of 25 finished hubs per hour is almost twice 
that obtained by former methods. Corresponding time 
savings are effected on cluster gears, steering knuckles, 
transmission shafts, and similar parts. 


Send in your blueprints for time study and tooling recom- 
mendations. Let us show you how this new development 
in lathes will reduce your manufacturing costs. 





LeBlond No. 16 Heavy Duty Automatic Lathe 
‘‘Practically a new manufacturing method’’ 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


BLISS 


Trusty Twins— 























Some Sheet Metal 
Products 
made with Bliss Presses 


Agricultural Implements 
Aluminum Ware 

Armature Disks and Segments 
Automobile Parts 

Bicycle Parts 

Bottle Caps and Capsules 
Brass Goods 

















E. W. BLISS CO. 


CLEVELAND 





ENGLAND: Pocock St., Blackfriars Rd., S. E., London. Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham. 


Each of these two Bliss No. 314B Toggle eee Ween 
Drawing Presses is making a record for Burners _ 

= Butter Tins 
speedy, accurate, and economical produc- Cash Registers 
tion. Every 914-hour day, the one in the fore- — 
ground cuts and draws 2500 steel covers for Coal Hods 


automobile gears, and the second press 
draws 4000 copper water jackets for automo- 
bile motors. 


In the large family of Bliss Presses there 
are types that will perform similar highly 
economical service on your sheet metal 
operations. 





BLISS MACHINERY 





MAIN OFFICE 
AND WORKS 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH _ CINCINNATI 


Foreign Sales Offices and Factories: 





Drop Forgings 
Electrical Goods 
Elevator Buckets 
Enamel Ware 
Expanded Metal Lath 
Fish Cans 

Fruit Cans 

Fry Pans 








DETROIT NEW HAVEN 
Sales Offices Gen. Motors Bldg. Guarantee Title Bldg. London Guar. & Accident Bidg. Oliver Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. 2d National Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS,MICH. SALEM,OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Times Union Bldg. Pennsylvania Bldg. 


ROCHESTER 


FRANCE: 54 Blvd. Victor-Hugo, St. Quen, Sur Seine, Paris. 








No. 425 
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A Slender Bar-Locking 
Handle—With a 
Pin-Tumbler Lock 


We can ship—at once—in quantity, this newly 
perfected, slenderized pin-tumbler lock handle, 
No. 2190. 


Never before has so efficient a lock been located in 
such a small space. Makes possible the designing of 
an ultra-smart, narrow handle, with a strong, re- 
liable lock. Measures only 74” across the bar. 


No. 2190 is only one of many beautiful models we 
can ship from stock. 


Dependable pin-tumbler locks, large lock cylinders, 
heavy keys, sturdy construction throughout, careful 
workmanship, pleasing design, from stock or to your 
blue prints. 


Let us send you samples—or estimate on your 
specifications. No obligation. 


MT. CARMEL MFG. CO. 


Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Detroit Office: 3-138 General Motors Bldg. 
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For 
High-Speed 
Tapping! 


Meet today’s competition by 
tapping drilling speeds. 
That’s what you must do to 
remain in the race. And you 
can do it with Winter High- 
Speed Ground Thread Taps. 


For many years we have set the pace on high-speed taps. 
Many prominent automotive manufacturers?prove}, this 
statement daily by using Winter Taps, thereby speeding 
output considerably. 


Our engineers can help you with your threading prob- 
lems. Write. No obligation. 


























WINTER BROS. CO. 


WRENTHAM, MASS. 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
5-136 General Motors Bldg. 565 W. Washington Blvd. 
Store 518, Brush St. 
CLEVELAND 
634 St. Clair Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
W. J. McRae, 320 Market St. 
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For: 


TRUCKS, 
MOTOR BUSSES, 


ey TAXIS, 
TRACTORS, 
TRAILERS 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating 


the many uses of Union Drawn Steels. A T t 


RYMERICAS |) AynetShute 
oad a tad IS test of your own, un- 
bac ed b Vy the hampered, under your 
ideals aw! iInteg - a = is the 
| rity of its ines est salesman we have. 


industries oS ae We specialize on this 
| major unit—and you 








will quickly see that 
SHULER FRONT 


AXLES are superior. 


1S 


, | UNION DRAWN ||| SHULER,AXLE Co. 
STEEL Com D am, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BEAVER. FALLS 
. PENNSYLVANIA a . 
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Increasing Temperature 
Higher Humidity 
Muggy Weather 


Damp Weather 
Mean Nothing 


to users of 
Black Baking Enamel 


No hold-ups or delays in production 
schedules where baking blacks are 
used. The proper working of these 
finishes is not dependent upon atmos- 
pheric conditions. 





Black Baking Enamels assure satisfac- 
tory results without constant close 
supervision. 


Hilo Black Baking Enamels are easily 
applied by dipping, which is the most 
economical method of finishing. 


- Fenders, hoods, radiator shells and 


other parts are adapted to finishing by 
dipping. 

Hilo Baking Blacks give a finish that 
is exceptionally tough and durable. 
They stand the “gaff” of hard road 
wear and are unaffected by oil, gasoline 
or grease. 


Fortify YOUR finishing department 
with Hilo Black Baking Enamels and 
be certain that changing conditions of 
summer weather will cause no upset 
in your production schedule. 


Test Hilo Black Baking Enamels, 
under your own working conditions, in 
your own plant. Let us send a drum 
for trial, at our responsibility. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


(Moller & Schumann Co. ) 
1 GERRY STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
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Projection W elding Makes 
the “Impossible” Welding 
Job “Easy” 


Practically No Electrode Dressing 
Required 


Projection Welding as developed by Thomson 
opens new fields for cost-cutting to produc- 
tion men with a product impractical to weld 
by ordinary methods. 


Electrodes are flat and broad in contrast to 
the pointed electrodes that require constant 
dressing. Electrodes are made to fit the prod- 
uct, being welded, and stay in machine in- 
definitely. 


Instead of one weld at a time, Projection Weld- 
ing makes whole groups of welds at one clos- 
ing of the electrodes. Production is as much 
as ten times faster than ordinary methods. 


Thomson Electric Welding Co. 














Lynn, Mass. 
Welding Engineers 
Located at 
BERS New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia 

















THOM/ON 
Multiple Jpot 


Leg ng 
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CARPENTER 
S-M STEEL 





This remarkable alloy tool-steel, when 
suitably hardened and toughened for 
heavy punching, shows physical strength 
well in excess of 300,000 pounds per 
square inch and is, in this condition, 
almost unbreakable. It will stand ex- 
traordinary abuse. 


Try it on that difficult production job. 


Warehouses in: 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT HARTFORD 
INDIANAPOLIS READING 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
READING, PA. 




















SUBSCRIBER wrote to one of our 
publications a little while ago. 


He started in business from reading 
the publication and he still regards it 
as his principal source of practical 
knowledge and inspiration. 


With this particular subscriber the 
publication he uses is his authority, 
just as he, the subscriber, is the 
authority for his customers. 


The publication influences him and in 
turn he influences his customers. 


Influence always flows from those who 
know to those who do not know—not 
the other way about. 


Reaching the trade through the trade 
press is reaching the user through his 
authority. 


Chilton Class Journal Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Automotive Industries, Motor World Wholesale, Motor Age, 
Automobile Trade Journal, Commercial Car Journal, Operation & 
Maintenance, Chilton Catalog & Directory, Automobile Trade 
Directory, Chilton Tractor & Equipment Journal. 
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MARSHALL SPRINGS—IN THE BEST BEDS—IN THE BEST 
FURNITURE— IN THE BEST AUTOMOBILES 





Among America’s foremost automobile and 
body engineers who recognize Genuine 
Marshall Cushion Springs as supplying the 
utmost in seating comfort is 


KINGSTON FORBES, M.E. 
Author of 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AUTOMOBILE BODY 
DESIGN 


Among other true things he says (p, 226): “Marshall 
Springs are very popular, have been used for years in 
furniture, and when made up properly* give a very 
easy riding cushion...” (p. 230). “In an analysis 
of the merits of the two types of _ Springs it is easily 
seen that the Marshall is best . . . 


*Thanks, “Mr. Forbes. We shall continue to build 
them properly to retain the approval of yourself and 
all other able engineers. 


President 


NATIONAL SPRING & WIRE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Detroit Office: General Motors Bldg. 


2 Sheeting 
Ge op Burlap 


Marsh all 


Gustine SHTINOS 
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» “AGA 
um | 


Smart Lamps Help 
Close Car Sales 


The distinctiveness contributed by Aga Lamps has 

been the final urge that closed the sale of many 

well-known cars. Yet Aga Lamps cost no more 

Send us your inquiries. 

Aga Auto Lamp Co., Inc., Amesbury, Mass 
Successtrs to Gray & Davis, Inc., Lamp Division. 


LIM 
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Farman Airplane Reduction Gear 


The Voisin Reducing Gear 


Described in 


Automotive Industries 


of April 8th 
are equipped with 


RBF 


Ball and Roller Bearing 


RBFs excel in every respect 


GENERAL BEARING COMPANY, Inc. 


Direct Factory Branch of 


Campagnie d’Applications Mechaniques, Paris 


33 West 60th Street, New York 






















Typical Forging 








Steering Knuckle, 40 lbs. 


Perfect Drop 
Forging Service 


‘THE right forging at the right time. Our 
capacity for 2,000 tons per month of forg- 
ings up to 300 lbs. in weight is made possible 
through our modern production facilities. 
Complete laboratory and heat treating equip- 
ment. Our engineers will gladly co-operate 
with yours in making estimates and sug- 
gestions—there is no charge. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. 


Drop Forge Division 
Pittsburgh District Swissvale, Pa. 


=: ee 8 GRE) Ee 1 Ee oe ey 1 


Walden-Worcester Socket Wrenches for as- 
sembly work are in use in practically all 
automotive plants. The day of the manufac- 
turer having to make his own wrenches is gone. 
Let our Engineering Department show you 
how to reduce assembly-time by a better use 
of socket wrenches. 


Have you the Walden-Worcester Catalog? 





ALDEN~ WORCESTER 
1 of All Steet, Sooket Wronchoe,~ in the 


HREWSBURY S8T., WORCESTER, MASS., U. B.A. 
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Rubber Tubing 
All Rubber or 
Cloth Inserted | 


Radiator hose and pump tub- 

ing cut to any specified 

length. Ob 
Windshield rubber, wind- 

lace tubing and channel rub- 

ber made to specifications. 


Tubing machine products of 
tough, long-wearing, com- 
pounds. Any section up to 
3” that can be run in lengths. 


Our quick deliveries and Ca 
low prices warrant your in- 


quiries. 


a 


THE ECLAT RUBBER COMPANY 
52Wetmore Street Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
=) —)—) 














DETROIT TIRE CARRIER 


NO STRAPS OR CHAINS TO 
CHAFE THE TIRES 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON MAJORITY OF 
AMERICA’S BETTER CARS 


DETROIT CARRIER & MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 




















Lumen Process Gears 


were used in the first successful American-made worm 
gear drive. They have given perfect satisfaction 
ever since. 


They are now the standard of quality throughout the 
industry. 

Specify Lumen Bearing Company’s alloy No. 15 gears, 
and get the best. 


LUMEN BEARING COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. Sycamore Street at N. Y. C. 











© lowe superior quality of Federal 

welders has never been ques- 
tioned. Wecan furnish anything 
in the line of electric spot, butt or 
seam welders you may desire, pro- 
vided your proposition is a feasible 
one for the process. 


A corps of expert welding engineers 
are at your service. 


The 


—tederat— 


Machine & Welder Co. 
Warren, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The recognized leaders in the development and pro- 

duction of resistance welding machines. Offices in 

most of the principal cities. If not listed in your 
telephone directory, write us direct. 
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It is part of the job of “MOTORS 
METAL” to engineer designs 
into body parts which shall give 
a definite stamp of individuality 
to body lines. 


We are doing this successfully for 
more than a few of the leaders. 


MOTORS METAL MFG. CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 


5936 Milford Ave. 


Fenders, Hoods, Radiator Shells, 
Dust Shields, Running Boards, 
Running Board Shields, Gaso- 
line Tanks and Body Stampings. 














CJheRicardoHead 
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At all speeds and at all loads 
—increased economies, in- 
creased performances, and 
complete absence of fuel 
knock demonstrate the true 
importance of the Ricardo 
Head. 


WAUKESHA 
Motor Company 
Engine Builders 
Waukesha, Wis. New York City 





























Can’t CHATTER, Can’t DIG IN 
Smooth Round Holes Produced 


Bach flute of the PAROB cuts at a straight reamer. Extra length 
a different angle. This eliminates Pilot with yd cutter. Made in 
all chatter, all digging in. Twice 211 sizes. Multiple series types 


the expansion of ordinary reamers. oa a oe po a Oa 


Screw-driver adjustment. No ex- of the cost of reaming for taper 
posed locking devices. Can be pins. Descriptive price-list mailed 
re-ground and honed as easily as to all. 


EXPANSION 
HAND REAMER 


THE GAMMONS-HOLMAN CoO. 
Dept. C Manchester, Conn, 

















bring 
Owner Satisfaction—with Valve 
Service Wiped Off Your Cost Sheets 


Boyle Valves never need regrinding — add 
power, speed, and long life to an engine. After 
finishing third with the Boyle Special at Indian- 
apolis, Cliff Woodbury wired: “Dismantled 
motor and found Boyle Valves O. K. in every 
respect.” A high tribute to sustained efficiency 
under brutal usage! Mail the coupon for your 
free copy of a booklet picturing the advantages 
of Boyle Valves as factory equipment. 


fam em GD GEES GOD aD GS GD a aS ee es oe oe oe Mail moron nn nooo 
Boyle Valve Co. 
5820 South Ada St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet, ‘‘Why 
Boyle Valves Should Be Factory Equipment.’’ 


PE Ai asus cose est aa caer’ ea bana EN SSS An Gecccipeciepecaseses 








Concealed Door Check Co. 























STYLE No. 6-A 


ze Concealed Door Check 


TOP RAIL TYPE 


Has distinct advantages over others of its type. Top Rail | 
screws positively will not work loose and fall out. Cold-rolled | 
steel construction thruout, rust-proofed by Udylite Process. 

The acme of perfection for this type of check. Weare supply- | 
ing some of the largest car builders. 


<< - a =i 


Samples on Request 


Kokomo, Ind. — 




















The New Ahlberg 
MASTER BALL BEARINGS 


Made by Ahlberg, in their new factory, to govern the 
quality and precision of the most nearly perfect ball 
bearing on the market. 


Send for our catalog, or write 
us about your bearing needs. 


AHLBERG BEARING CO. 
325 East 29th St. Chicago, Il. 
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Used as a Stud Setter 


—is a %, provement over all previous 

designs. “Friction Set” absolutely impossible. 

Also a ay tapping attachment for tapping 
oc h 


cylinder oles or other blind holes, ‘ute 
tap breakage to the minimum. 


For machine tool use. Let us send you com- 
plete information. 


THE TITAN TOOL CO. Erie, Pa. 


| TITAN Sfup setter 























Wisconsin Axles 


for 

Trucks 

Buses 

Coaches 

Gasoline Railcars 
and Trackless 
Trolleys 





These heavy duty axles are made in Single Reduction, Double Reduction and 
Worm Drive Types. 

The best proof of their success in the motor truck, bus transportation and 
toad building fields is found in the fact that other makers have attempted 
to duplicate their design, 


WISCONSIN PARTS COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


























COUNTER-BALANCED 
CRANK SHAFTS 


And HEAVY DIE FORGINGS 


The Park Drop Forge Co. 
| Cleveland, Ohio 

















DIFFICULT DIES AND TOOLS wezpinc 
DRAWING in BRAZING 
ANY METAL PLATING 


THE OTTO KONIGSLOW MFG. CO. 
3510 Perkins Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO «6 

















The Axle Forgers of the Industry 





Our success and experience in the manufacture of axles 
and other automotive forgings has been used by leading 
manufacturers in the development of the Four Wheel 
Brake. We invite you to profit by our experiehce. 





LADISH DROP FORGE COMPANY 
Cudahy (Suburb of Milwaukee), Wisconsin 














DISTINCTIVE 
METAL 
Vanity Cases—Smoking Sets 
Ash Receivers 
Flush and Hang-on Types 

Now adopted as standard equipment on 
many of the best known motor cars. Exclu- 
sive designs in Walnut, Mahogany and 
Ebony with Pearl and Silver Inlay. Door 
trim panels, mouldings and instrument 
board to match. 

Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Detroit Office: 3167 General Motors Bldg, 

































| TOOL STEEL 


Being the pioneers in this grade 
of steel we have a grade that 
will best meet your require- 
ments. 


Send for our book 


on High Speed Steel. 


LUDLUM 
SPECIAL STEELS 
LUOLUM STEEL COMPANY 











- Straight, True 


Saves machining and fitting time. 
Each inch is usable for keys, splines, gibs, plates, racks, guides, 
slides, etc. Write for your copy of the new Moltrup catalog. 


MOLTRUP STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


District Offices: 
New York, Woolworth Bldg. 





Sales Agencies: 
Central Steel and Wire Co., Chicago 


Boston, 80 Boylston St. and Detroit 

Buffalo, 303 White Bldg. H. D. Cushman Co., Cleveland 

Portland, Ore., 1207 Sandy Blvd. R. E. Murray & Co., National Bank 

Philadelphia, 1025 Drexel Bldg. of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Green & Patterson, Monadnock Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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You Can Depend 


on 


The Bearings 
Company 
of America 





—to supply your production requirements, large or small, 
of Angular Contact Thrust Bearings, — Angular Contact 
Radial Bearings and Thrust Ball Bearings of all types. 


Send your blueprints for estimates 
The BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Sales Office 
1012 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. LANCASTER, PA. 





If you use sheet metal of any type in automobile 
construction, we can furnish products in quality and finish specially 
suited to your requirements. We specialize in the production of 


Automobile 






—— IN ALL GRADES —— 
This Company manufactures Sheets adapted to every phase of the 
industry: Auto Body Stock, Fender and Hood Stock, Crown Fender 
Stock; also material for tanks, guards, radiators, frames, lamps, etc. 
”“*‘THURITE”’ Deep Drawing Stock is remarkable for its drawing qualities and be- 
havior under dies. Write us for full information on Deep Drawing Sheets, Enam- 


eling and voqounin Stock, Black Sheets of every description, Galvanized Sheets, 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Tin Plates, Terne Plates, Black Plate, etc. 











AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, PirrssurGH,’ Pa 























Buffalo Bolt Co. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Carriage, Machine, Hub, Rim 
and Innumerable Special Bolts 
SEMI-FINISHED NUTS 


USS and SAE 
of Exceptionally High Quality 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago Detroit St. Louis 





























Driven Tools 
Speed Up Production 


—and put it on a sound modern basis, 
eliminating ee — belts. 
s ats More convenient and economical to use 
Bean ae. re toe less expensive to install, and better pro- 
Tastee 122, showing §=ducers throughout. 

JAMES CLARK JR. ELECTRIC CO. 
640 Bergman Street Louisville, Ky. 























, Fl eauimmens tifications of 

' Bosch qual- 

ROBERT BOSCH MAGNETO CO., Inc. ity-famous 
Llib West 64th Street New York, N. Y. ) since 1887.) 








ORIGINAL 
BOSCH units 
bear the full 
name, Robert 
Bosch, and 
the trade 
mark shown 
at left. These 
are the iden- 





MULLINS SHEET METAL STAMPINGS 


Standard—for Forty Years 
Stee] Stampings of All Kinds for the Automotive Trade 


MULLINS BODY CORP., Salem, Ohio 























Quality carpets that retain their 
pile and beauty and freshness 
even under abusive treatment, 


HIRST-ROGERK CARPET 


Detroit Representative 
Joseph H. Austin Co. 
New York Representative 
Chas. Scotson & Co, 
17 W. 60th St. 





COMPANY 
= 



































HANNUM 
PIL ERING 


G CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











the name 
to look for 


on Steel 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH ~- PENNA 

















Complete stock of felts of our manufac- 
ture and conforming to S. A. E. recom- 
mended practice are carried at our 
modern cutting plant in Detroit, insuring 
(oc) prompt delivery of felt channels, cut 


and formed parts of every description. 











AMERICAN FELT CO. Bats, Svinte remie 
































AvuTomoTIvE INpustRIEs is read by executives, 
engineers and production men in plants building 
over 99 per cent of all passenger cars produced in 
this country. 
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Ea 
, Send drawings, a or blue prints for estimates. z 
ES — te Co. _Grand Ave. and Baron St., mama TEs N.Y, 2 




















Our only business; the manufacture of 
scientific cleaners for practical use 
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MACHINE SCREWS | 


Square and Hexagon 


Machine Screw Nuts 
“Promco” Quality Brand 
Manufactured by 
The Progressive Manufacturing Co. 

. & & 


Torrington, Conn., U. 8. 











ARMORLAC 


ARMORLAC is a balanced lacquer that 

has made possible a maximum beauty of 

finish at a minimum production cost. 
JOHN L. ARMITAGE & CO. 


Est. 1876 
Newark New Jersey 








LACQUERS—VARNISHES—JAPANS 














Automotive 
Die Castings 


Send Blueprints for Estimates 
STEWART DIE CASTING CORP. 
4514 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, III. 
Al1-7R-RTG 





NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF 


LEATHER 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCERS, Inc., |, MADISON AVENUE 




















Ed METAL WHEELS Ed 


Single and Dual Pneumatics 
VAN METAL WHEEL DIVISION 
ERIE MALLEABLE IRON CO. ERIE, PA. 


STAMPINGS IN 
STEEL BRASS ALUMINUM 


STAMPING 
THE COMPANY 


“TOLEDO, OHIO 





























We Specialize in Automotive 


CASTINGS 


ALUMINUM BRONZE 
7 


WOOD AND METAL PATTERNS 
ACME WORKS, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 












































CERTIFIED MALLEABLE Iron CASTINGS 





High Grade Clean 
CASTINGS 





TEMPLE MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
Foundry: Temple, Pa. Office: 812 Harrison Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Small light to large heavy stamping work. 
PRESSED Send Slecocints or samples for estimates. 
METAL THE BOSSERT CORPORATION 
P ARTS Main Office and Works, “Sranch Ofer 
1017" ford Bids. 
—BOS SER’ T : 30 Shure § Street 
+ 
Maximum Strength Minimum Weight 
Vanadium Steel 
The Master Alloy 
— he ee, 
wa 
NewYork , Detroit 




















SHIMER 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
of Steel & Brass 


Send samples or blue-prints for our quotation. 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS Milton, Penna. 


DROP FORGINGS “ro'ckrcesr™ 
Truck, Automobile, Car and General Forgings 
Upset and Machined Forgings 


CANTON FORGE & AXLE COMPANY 
2003-2039 DUEBER AVE., CANTON, OHIO 














— 
Won 























Pioneers in the design and 
manufacture of 
Automotive Worm 
Gearing 





3283 East 80th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 















ft See S 


~CASTING 


We cast in Aluminum, Tin, Lead and Zinc base alloys. Estimates 
made from samples, drawings, or blue prints. Send for booklet. 
FRANKLIN DIE-CASTING CORPORATION 


Gifford and Magnolia Streets, Syracuse, N Y. 
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Twist Drills and Reamers at their best 
The New Hercules High Speed 


THE WHITMAN & BARNES MFG.Co 


<> [a -fol We) ie} <l> 








CORRECT SPIRAL Expansion Reamers 


Sixteen shear cutting blades ream a perfectly round, smooth hole 
in any metal—even across keyways. 


Special steel gives DOUBLE life before regrinding and maximum 























Lower Cost Per Hole! 


Drilling Machines for present day production se 
s- Design—no stalling—no 


See our % page announcement every 
Edlund Machinery Co., Inc., Cortland, N. Y. 


EDLUND 
for Production 




















te CUE EAND 


From the Smallest Open Back Inclinable 
to the Largest Single and Double Crank 


THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























The first step toward greater 
profits consists in making use of 
Bullard Production Engineers 


BULLARD. . 


THE BULLARD MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 
Springfield, Vermont 


Builders of 


Hole Grinders 
Hole and Face Grinders 
Deep Hole Grinders 








Crank Grinding Machines 

4-A Special Regrinding Machines 
Cylinder Grinding Machines 
Brake-Drum Grinding Machines 


LANDIS TOOL CO. 


expansion. Countersunk expansion plug. Discounts on request. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
w York Office, $0 Church St. 


REIFF & NESTOR CO. LYKENS, PA. 
cheage Office, 618 W. Washington Bled, 


etrott Office, 6928 Second Bled, 




















LAPOINTE CQ 


NEW LONDON. CONN. 
akers of Broaching Machines and Broaches. 








———A 





The —* Semi-Automatic 


New 
t Toolin 
0- Lathe “creny* 
y 
€ Increase 
Production 
Send Blue Prints for Time Estimate. 
SENECA FALLS MACHINE CO. Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Former Corporate Name, Fitchburg Machine Works 
Also makers of “Star” engine and ‘Short Cut’ lathes 























For ten years we have machined production and 
experimental camshafts accurately and promptly 


LO-GSEoS Pee ( 


MUSKEGON MOTOR CAM SHAFTS MICH. 


























A dependable gasoline 
line of Titeflex tubing 
- be furnished in 

length with suit- 
ps e couplings as 
equipment on any mo- 
tor car, truck or trac- 
tor. 


_ TITEFLEX METAL HOSE CO. 
Badger Ave. & Runyon St. Newark, N. J. 





oe eran 








—— 














ABRASIVE Verge 


SURFACE GRINDER 


ABRASIVE MACHINE TOOL CO., East Providence, R. I. 





Either Horizontal 
or Vertical Spindle 


Countershaft or 
Motor Drive 


Get our bulletin for particulars 











RIVETING REVOLUTIONIZED 


High Speed Hammers head rivets cold, tight or loose, flush, counter- 
sunk or finish heads any shape desired. 

Built in nine sizes to handle rivets up to 1%” diameter. 

Send us sample assembly with rivets or sketch of the work and 
let us shoulder your riveting problems. 


The HIGH SPEED HAMMER COMPANY, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Curtis Pneumatic 






1636 Kienlen Ave. 


Machinery Co. St. Louis, Mo. 














WINFIELD SWS 406) 33 


BUTT WELDERS SPOT VWVFLDERS 


| THE DENTON & ANDERSON CO., Detroit | | 
Representatives for Winfield Electric Welding Machine Co. 
and Taylor Welder Co., Warren, Ohio i 
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MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Main Office and Works 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


POWELL MUFFLER CO. 
Powell wrap 






Muffler 


Standard on 
59 Cars and 
Trucks 












Sales and Engineering Office 
7601 Central Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Laugh at the Weather 


“Every Day a perfect Drying Day,” with Dry- 
Sys Equipment. For more information see our \- 
page ad every 4th week, or send for Bulletin D14. 
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Metal parts washing on a production 





DRYING SYSTEMS, Inc. basis. Write for information. 
1800 Foster Ave., Ravenswood Station Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 2433 Hartford, Connecticut, U. 8S. A. 





























“SUPERIOR LACQUERS FOR FIFTY YEARS” | Nitto-VALSPAR 


s Complete system that is sprayed-on pyroxylin from the metal 
LAC Q UE R up—from Primer to Finish. Write for full information. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY—Established 1832 


Egyptian Lacquer Co., 90 West St., New York New York; Chicago; Boston; Detroit; W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


BIJUR meee 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION Metal wheel STRENGTH. Wood wheel 


LIGHTNESS. 8 spckes, 8 rim bolts. Spoke 
250 W. 54th STREET NEW YORK CITY type wheels keep brake drums cool. Per- 
Originators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 
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fectly balanced. Write for details. 
VAN WHEEL CORP. ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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Link-Belt Silent Chain MORRISON Double 





Front End Drive smanemnrncreacees Range 
Makes a Quiet-running Motor fer Ballgoss, Can't slip. Vanadium steel Jack 
LINK-BELT COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS THE WOODS ENGINEERING CO., Alliance, Ohio 







































DURSTO TRANSMISSIONS 

For poe cars and 

trucks up to one-ton 

capacity. Investigate their adaptability to 
your requirements. 


DURSTON GEAR CORPORATION 
18 Maltbie Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





































































































LIGHT, ACCURATE MACHINE WORK CLASSIFIED 
CONTRACT MANUFACTUBING A Continuous 
. York Electric & Machine Co. Business 
-34 N. Penn 8t. YORK, PA. STEAM Engi f t. Wid ° 
pine ly ag We omy a Gaus’ am Pty Since 1883 
tractors, buses, rail cars and _ house-heating 
plants. Box 686, Automotive Industries. 
7. CAP_AND SPARK PLUG WRENCHES ; 
METAL STAMPINGS OF ALL KINDS. WORCESTER 
New England Pressed Steel Co. Classified Advertisements in » QUALITY. MASS. 
ints Pe ny tage -— Automotive Industries Always maaan 
° oodadwar venue . 
Bring Results 
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Customer: “Your last deliveries have been surprisingly 
— prompt. What’s the secret?” 
Manufacturer: “Since we specified Alemite Die Castings 


costly delays have been entirely eliminated, 
and for the first time we are now able to 
make immediate deliveries.”’ 


It will pay you, too, to specify Alemite Die-Castings. Send sample or blue- 
print for quotations. Or write for catalog. 


Alemite Die-Casting & Mfg. Co. 
2640-54 Belmont Ave. Chicago 
Detroit Office: 5223 Trumbull Ave. 
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Indispensable to Profitable Production 





the Productimeter 


SPEEDOMETER OF IMDUSTRY 


nished by Productimeters 
speed up cost accounting, 
time study, and the com- 
pilation of significant pro- 
duction data. They can 
be applied to your impor- 
tant production machines 
The accurate, immediate with surprisingly profita- 
records of production fur- _ ble results. 
Let us give you the complete 
facts; use the coupon below. 
COUPON 
Durant Mfg. Co., 608 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me complete information on Productimeters. I am interested 
in a Productimeter for 


Clipping fractions of sec- 
onds from the many oper- 
ations that go into your 
product may effect sav- 
ings in cost that will give 
you a decided sales lead 
over competition. 








Company............ 
Position S Sossieny EL ty ee ee ee 
City seve RRR... 
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Baker-Raulang Co. ..... 
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2nd Cover 
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Back Cover 
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Titeflex Metal Hose Co.. 88 
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WITH CIGARETTE PAPER 







—make this 
test yourself 


Every Danly Die Set Must Meet 
This “Acid Test” 


True parallelism between punch holder 
and die shoe must be maintained under 
all conditions. Top face of shoe and 
bottom face of punch holder are ground 
parallel to within 1/1000th of an inch. A 
hardened parallel placed in any position 
between assembled punch holder and die 
shoe must hold a cigarette paper no matter 
how placed and regardless of distance be- 
tween punch holder and die shoe. Leader 
pins and bushings—ground and lapped 
with “glass hard” surfaces—operate over 
entire working range without “perceptible 
shake.” 


These are just two of the many refine- 
ments that mean 


1 Rapid mounting of dies 

2 Quick set-up on press 

3 Absolute elimination of shearing 
of dies 

4 Huge increase in the ‘“‘pieces per 
grind’’ 

5 Vastly longer die life 


Danly Die Sets give you these great advantages 
—at a saving of 20% to 50% in first cost alone. 
Then there’s the convenience of ordering from 
the 34-page catalogue—each of the 12 types and 
97 sizes illustrated and dimensioned—and have 
them delivered ready for immediate use. 


Write, wire or phone nearest office for 34-page 
catalogue. Immediate delivery from stock 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, Inc. 


4921 Lincoln Avenue, CHICAGO 


DETROIT, MICH. LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
1537 Temple Avenue 35 Wilbur Avenue 


vy DANLY 


_ Ww Die Sets 
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A Knocking Motor 
“KNOCKS” the Car 


Why give the best that’s in you to designing and 
building a car and then send it out with a motor that 
is unprotected from dust and dirt? Road dust, mixed 
with lubricating oil, becomes “liquid sand paper,” 
and causes most carbon troubles, most valve 
troubles, most bearing troubles, most cylinder scor- 
ing, most piston wearing, etc. 


Protect vour product and your 
reputation by equipping with 


CThe UNITED 
AIR CLEANER 







Standard 
Equipment 


on Locomobile, 
Franklin, Jordan, 
Chrysler, Diana, 
Dodge, Flint, Kissel, 
Lexington and 
others. 


Shuts out 99% 
of all road dust. 
It is the simplest, 
surest and most 
widely adopted. Approved by lead- 

ing engineers of the industry. Stand- 

ard equipment on finer cars. Requires 

no oil, no water, no cleaning, no empty- 
ing. Made in sizes to fit all motor cars, 
buses, tractors, trucks and industrial motors. 
Guaranteed for the life of the motor. 








; ; ; ; The United Air Cleaner cleans by the centrifugal principle. 
Write for information and prices 99% of all dust and dirt is thrown out by the blades of the 
ball bearing fan, which spins as the engine breathes. 


UNITED MANUFACTURING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


9708 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








The Plant Behind the Goods 


Large concentrated production under one 
roof and management results in reduced 
costs and uniformity of product 


Westfelt 


Deck Padding for Closed Cars 
Body Dash Liner Floor Pads Pedal Slot Closers 


Felt Washers Felt Gaskets 
Felt Window Channels 
Felt Weather Strips 
Anti-Squeak Felt 
Waterproofed Felt 


-~ WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Factory and General Offices: 


4031-4117 Ogden Avenue Chicago 


BRANCHES : 
42-44 E. 20th St. Buhl Bldg. Finance Bldg. 
New York Detroit Cleveland 


10 High Street Postal Tel. Bldg. 604 Equitable Bldg. 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 























Model SE-2A 


Standard 
Equipment on 


Willys-Knight 
Six 
Model 70 














1. Die-Cast 
2. Easy Starting 








3. Uniform Performance 


4. Satisfied Owners THE FIL-TRAP 


A perfect gasoline Strainer for 
Vacuum Tank Installation. 





TILLOTSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Toledo 
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